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“EVERY-DAY WORDS IN EVERY-DAY ENGLISH.” 


Spelling Language Book 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, 


SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


This new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for a 
speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed by the 
best instructors. ‘The experience of the author as Supervisor in the Public Schools 
of Boston, and his success in the direction of language-training, give the highest prom- 
ise of success to his work. 

Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who, having abandoned the 
use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metcalf’s 
Spelling and Language Book will accomplish results not hitherto attain- 
able with text-books published on the subject. 


Introduction Price, 20 cents ; Exchange Price, 10 cents, 


A copy of Mercaur’s Sretter will be sent for examination with a view 
to introduction on receipt of Introduotion Price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., 


753-—-755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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First Steps Spettng,. 18 om, | PRACTICAL SERIES |NEW AND REVISED Standard Copy Books. 


ae Larger than any other books; 
Practical Speller, . . . 25 Cts} Business-like Methods. Mental LITERATURE. tor 


- and Written Exercises - copy in the middle of each page. 
Monroe's Complete Writing Combined. ROYSE'S No no complicated 


Spelier, Per Doz., 42 Cts. | Primary Lessons alysis. 
Combining Spelling and Pen-| Elementary New and Revised Manuals Prim Course, 7 Nox., 12 Ot», 
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SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SprcimEeN PaGes 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000, 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a@ population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Weetingyen wy ae and towns aggregating a population 
or a 3 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Ready in March. 
A Civil Government for High Schools and Academies, 


Hon, JOHN W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of Education. 


Ample treatment of both State and National Governments, and the names of these 
authors are a sufficient guarantee of merit. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 


BOOK -KEEPING. 


ae SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAPHITE.” 


LEAD PENCILS. 


EAD PENCILS are like all other tools,—except you use good ones you cannot 
expect to get the best results, no matter how skillful you may be. Lead pencils 
with easily broken or gritty leads unnerve the hand, spoil the temper, and are worse 
than useless. The best lead pencils, by all odds, are DIXON’S “AMERICAN 
In these pencils you have the choicest materials and the perfection 
of workmanship. The leads are uniform in grading, tough and strong, and of surpris- 
ing smoothness. If your stationer does not keep them, mention N. EH. JOURNAL OF 
EpvcaTion and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO... . . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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& CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


WALWSLEY 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


\ Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ce MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


204, 207, 200 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
S. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 
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LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 


remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 


to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


. RITCHIE & SONS. 


oF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
LOG TRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Catalegues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
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Sharpens both 
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For Sale by Manufactured by 


GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
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IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 4 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Price Lists on application. 


Correspondence solicited. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


4, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 
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Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper aod Tin for Chui 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogne sent Free. 


au outer rotary ring upon which the consonants are 


outer ring, ten words, or members of this family are § 
presented. When made familiar with these by fre- 
quent rotations, substitute “n” for final “ t,” thus 
introducing a new family, the members of which 
may, in turn, be made familiar. Substitute different * 
final consonants until all three and four letter 
words with 
sent ‘‘e” (short) with different final consonants in 
turn, until all three and four letter words with this 


ROTARY BLACK-BOARD. 


Patented Dec. 20, 1887. 


The Rotary Black-board is for Primary grades, 
Kindergartens, and Nurseries. Its designis toteach 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic. It is 24 x 24 inches 
in diameter, and consists of a stationery wheel, and 


printed or written. Words are presented in families, 
Upon the inner wheel is printed the word “at.” 
Pupils are told that all words with this termination 
belong to the “at” family. By slowly rotating the 


“a” (short) are presented; then pre- 


vowel are formed. In like manner use all the short 
vowels with final consonants. Follow this with 
‘long vowel words,” and these in tura with “ diph- 
thongal words,” making pupils familiar, through con- 
Stant repetition, with each family before the next is 
introduced, The utility of this drill must be appar- 
ent toevery educator. When pupils have learned to 
recognize words by sound or sigkt, permit each, in 
turn, to come forward and move the outer ring. to 
see which can form the most words. When used for 
“number work,” place the figures on the outer ring. 
Let “plus” precede the figure on the inner wheel, 
and = follow it. Revolve slowly, desiring pupils, 
in turn, to give each result. The advantage | is 
the Close attention this exercise demands. Not a 
word is ee by the teacher. Ali eyes are fixed 
upon the board. By simply changing the signs, ex- 
amples in Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division 
be The — price of the Rotary 
8 $700. Supplemental primer, 20 cts. 
for both must be addressed to” ‘ — 


MRS. R. S. POLLARD, 
LAberal Discount to Agents. 


Fort Madison, lowa. 
Apply for Territory at Once, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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iaotory bells for School, BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READ. 
ING AS A SOURCE OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Great interest is manifest in all parts of 
the country in the teaching of “ Natural 
Knowledge.” Elementary Science is being 
placed in the course of study for grammar 
grades. The importance of training the 
mind to observe and understand common 
things is being realized as never before in 
the history of education. In no other sub- 
ject can so much knowledge be imparted 
indirectly as in that of reading. Formerly 
the selections in reading-books were of a 
purely literary and moral character. 

In the best of the late readers there is a 
great change. Selections are chosen as 
well for the information they contain as 
for their literary merit. This is especially 
true of the Lippincott Series. 


In the Fifth Reader of this series is : 
The ‘‘ Around the World Letters.” 


These letters form a series of chapters al- 
ternating with others on a different basis, 
and relate incidents of a three years’ voy- 
age by a class of students accompanied by 
their instructors. The letters combine a 
large amount of geographical and historical 
information, so interwoven with choice lit- 
erary selections as to furnish a great vari- 
ety of interesting and instructive reading 
matter. 

Tue CHARACTER OF THE SELECTIONS.— 
After the voyagers leave England and Scot- 
land they visit Holland, and a brief account 
of that interesting country is followed by 
Goldsmith’s poetical description of it. 

The description of the voyage up the 
Rhine is a pleasing setting to selections 
from Byron and others, while the view of 
Bingen, nestled among its hills, is enhanced 
by Mrs. Norton’s “ Bingen on the Rhine.” 

In Paris, at the Hotel of the Invalids, 
we are reminded of “ Napoleon’s Return” 
from St. Helena, and, following this, we 
have Tennyson’s ode to England's greatest 
soldier, the Duke of Wellington. 
~ While making a tour of the Holy Land, 
every locality of which is rich in historic 
associations, and has furnished themes for 
some of the finest literary productions, quo- 
tations are made, which will be read with 
much greater interest and profit than when 
presented in isolated selections. 

The same plan is followed as they pass 


) from Palestine to Egypt, through that 


ancient land, and then back through the 
Mediterranean, touching at Utica, the scene 
of Cato’s soliloquy and death. 

After viewing Carthage, their route is to 
the Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. Helena, 
through the East Indies, to China, to Japan, 
to San Francisco, and home. 


A full set of Lippincort’s RrapERs 
(five books) will be sent, prepaid, for ex- 
amination on receipt of $1.50 (the six 
books, $2.00). Fifth, 75 cents. 


Address 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


715 axp 717 Marker Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NIX’S MATE.* 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


‘* The tide runs strong, and the sea grows dark, 
Hark ye, Pilot! (Cling, clang, cling!) 
The night wind freshens and drives the bark ; 
(Cling!) 
The sluggish fog horns fill the air, 
And fitful is the beacon’s glare, 
And near us lies an island bare. 
Hark ye, hark ye!”’ 
(Cling —clang—cling !) 
** Quiet, lad, ’tis the bell buoy tolls 
As the heavy sea beneath it rolls. 
The lights are bright on theelong sea wall, 
I know the reefs where the breakers fall, 
And | know where there are no rocks at all.”’ 


** Bat the isle is black, without shoals or sands, 
Hark ye, hark ye! (Cling, clang, cling!) 
And black on the rock the beacon stands. 
(Cling!) 
And the bell buoy’s voice has a warning tone, 
And flares the light on the pile of stone, 
What makes the isle so black and lone ? 
Hark ye, hark ye!”’ 
(Cling—clang—cling !) 


‘* That island, boy, was once fresh and green, 

The fairest isle in the harbor seen, 

’Tis the ghost of an isle that you yonder see, 

Now the bell strikes one, now the bell strikes three, 
And the night shade falls, and the wind blows free. 


‘* The trees are gone, the fields, the shore, 
And the heron comes to the reef no more, 

No sea gull’s wing to the rock dips down, 
Nor petrel white nor seamew brown, 

Nor bvat stops there from port or town.’’ 


*€ Do you know the rocks of the reft sea wall ? — 
Hark ye, Pilot!’’ (Cling, clang, cling!) 
** I know where there are no rocks at all.’’ 
(Cling!) 
** Then, Pilot, we’re safe, so tell to me 
The tale of this isle on the haunted sea, 
While the bell strikes one, and the bell strikes three ; 
Hark ye, hark ye!”’ 
(Cling—clang—cling !) 


** Listen, boy, the tide runs fast 

Where the green isle lay in the years long past. 
There once a gibbet the moon shone through, 
And its iron frames the high winds blew,— 
There the crimes of the sea received their due. 


** Old Nix was a captain, hard and bold, 

And he reaped the sea and gathered gold ; 

He gathered gold, but one windy night 

They found him dead ‘neath the gunwale light, 
And his mate stood near him, dumb and white. 


** And his mate they seized,—a young sailor he,— 
And charged him with murder upon the sea, 

And they brought him here where the island lay 
Where the gibbet rose o’er the windy bay; 

*Twas more than an hundred years to-day.’’ 


* O Pilot, Pilot! how dark it grows! 
Hark ye, hark ye! (Cling, clang, cling!) 
Across the bay the fog wind blows. 
(Cling!) 
The beacons turn in the fog clouds drear, 
And my head is dulled with nameless fear ; 
They did not bang that sailor here ? 
Hark ye, hark ye!’’ 
(Cling—clang—cling !) 


** Here lay the ship, and the island there, 

And the sun on the summer oaks shone fair, 
And they took him there ’mid the chains to die, 
And he gazed on the green shores far and nigh, 
Then turned his face to the open sky, 


** And he said, ‘ Great Heaven, receive my prayer ; 
The shores are green and the isle is fair ; 

To my guiltless life my witness be ; 

Let the green isle die ‘mid the sobbing sea, 

And the sailors see it, and pity me. 


‘* «Tn her old thatched cottage my mother will spin, 
And dream of her boy on the coast of Lynn, 

Or watch from her door ’neath the linden tree; 

O Heaven, just Heaven, my witness be, 

Let the island beneath sink into the sea. 


* © Let it waste, let it waste in the moaning waves, 
With its withered oaks and its pirates’ graves, 

Till it lie on the waters black and bare, 

The ghost of an isle ’mid the islands fair, 

Where bells shall toll and beacons glare!’ 


** He died, and the island shrank each year, 
The green trees withered, the grass grew sere, 
And the rock itself turned black and bare 
And lurid beacons rose in air, 

And the bell buoy rings forever there. 


** The bell buoy rings in the moaning sea, 
And it now strikes one, and it now strikes three! ’’ 


*A black rock in Boston harbor has this legend. 


SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY JULIA M’NAIR WRIGHT. 


I received from one of our state superintendents of public 
schools a letter in these words: “If you wish to really 
benefit our school children, why not write an article about 
Making Collections in Natural Science for Cabinets, or 
something of that kind, in our public schools?” 

Just at this time I am living in a city that has become 
famous for its natural history collections, and these have 
sprung from small beginnings. 

This city is Brighton, England. It is world-renowned 
for its aquarium. Besides it has a natural history mu- 
seum, the result of numerous small collections and gifts 
of individuals, and an ornithological museum, the product 
of the taste and industry of a single student. 

When examining the Natural History Museum, not 
remarkable in extent, but truly noteworthy in neatness of 
keeping, accuracy of arrangement, aud variety of speci- 
mens, I recalled the beautiful museum at Salem, and con- 
sidered how easy it is to establish collections, if only the 
enthusiasm of a single town, or even a single person, can 
be stirred in their behalf. An enthusiasm which con- 
stantly bears one chosen object in mind and impresses it 
on other minds, which lets slip no opportunity of acqui- 
sition, and renders available all that is acquired, this is 
the efficient instrumentality in creating a cabinet or 
museum. 

What would be the working value of natural history 
collections in our public schools ? 

1. They would afford to our teachers specimens where- 
with to illustrate lessons in subjects in natural history, 
or to enforce and explain such lessons, contained in read- 
ers or other books put into the hands of the pupils. 

Illustration in schoolbooks is naturally limited by its 
expensiveness, and the best illustration falls far below 
the natural object in impressing the child's mind. 

A second great advantage in such a cabinet as we are 
discussing, would be its suggestiveness. ‘Che teacher, who 
otherwise would not have thought to refer to studies in 
nature, having the objects at hand, would be led to give 
to the children much valuable information, and, mutually 
pursuing new and pleasant themes, the pupils and teacher 
would be drawn nearer together. Teachers would also 
be spurred, by the inquiries of the pupils, to read and 
study themes which, without such incitement, might have 
been neglected, while the children, having their curiosity 
aroused, and understanding enlightened, would be be- 
guiled into reading useful books, which, without the in- 
spiration of the seen object, might have been ignored or 
disliked. 

A third grand advantage gained from these collections 
would be that an interesting and elevated object of pursuit 
would be given to the young, their faculties of attention 
and observation would be cultivated, and their out-of-door 
life would take new meaning, having mingled with it a 
noble pursuit. 

A child who knows that if he brings to the school a new 
and curious wasp’s nest, or bird’s nest, a fossil, a shell, a 
dried plant, a beetle, or butterfly, he will be commended, 
his trophy will be shown to his fellows, and laid up to be 
kept, will have his senses alert when abroad in wood or 
field. 


An English school, where my son was placed, had this 
custom of preserving curiosities procured by the pupils 
and appending to them the donor’s name. One pupil had 
brought neatly cut and polished wedges of various woods, 
each piece marked with the common and scientific name ; 
another gave a collection of seed-pods or capsules, prop- 
erly marked ; a third, a pasteboard box, divided into small 
sections, in each of which was a bird’s egg carefully blown 
and marked with the name of the bird and number of 
eggs usually found in a nest. 

How children will hover around a cabinet where they 
ean say, “I gave this”! “I found that”? “I know 
what that is”! 


A PLEA FOR THAT EVERLASTING BAD 
BOY. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


I wish to speak a good word for the bad boy, in his 
pristine and native “ depravity,’”—for Dinny Flannigan, 
Patsy McGillieuddy, Moze Johnsing, and Bill Cipher, or 
howsoever you name this goat of your flock. You know 
the boy and called by any other name he would be as bad, 
or worse. He always is there! Day by day, like an 
inexorable fate you meet him, until life resolves itself into 
this problem: How shall he be met’ If there was only a 
demand for this kind of boy in some other country, how 
gladly might he be exported thither. But by that beau- 
tiful law of compensation in every country, and in all 
ages, the supply of such has somehow always fully equalled 
the demand, and they do not die young ; on the contrary, 
they “ live and flourish and are elected members of Con- 
gress from the several territories’ long after they have 
ceased to torment you. But we do not feel that even the 
most objectionable ones should be “ disposed of unneces- 
sarily.” Rather, let us accept the inevitable, these dark 
shadows in our sunshine. And really, is the boy as black 
as he has been painted ? 
social economy, of a school, for instance ? 

It is quite the fashion among certain teachers to sigh 
for a “ picked school,” into which this awful boy has no 
ticket of admission. Perhaps this feeling is even more 
widespread than we imagine, but I confess I have no 
sympathy with it. You that have, supposing the 
miracle could be wrought, and you could wake up to- 
morrow morning to find yours a school of incipient an- 
gels, with sprouting wings, and gathering glory, with the 
over-shadowing bad boy forever excluded, would you 
do it? 

He certainly has not the remotest desire to be “ an 
angel and with the angels stand.” Not he. Instead, he 
longs to lie prone upon a double runner, and only too 
thankful for your exclusion he would dash into what 
manner of destruction he knows not. Let us pause, 
then, before we would willingly see these unsightly spots 
wholly erased from our daybook,— remembering that 
Alexander's triumphs were temporal and trivial as com- 
pared with those of the man who can conquer one of 
these. 

Let us see if this boy is so black. Now how do you 
regard goodness? Do you not view the matter some- 
thing after this fashion? The person possesses, as it 
were, so many inches of goodness to so many feet of cir- 
cumstance, heredity, ete. 

Very likely this boy we are apt to condemn so thought- 
lessly, has been the victim of a fatal collision of events, 
and is lucky to have escaped with such flying shreds of 
virtue as could be saved from the general ruin. 

Half the people do not know how the other half live, 
and a large fraction of that other half does not live at 
all; they merely exist. And while you are wonder- 
ing that the boy is so bad, you should be surprised 
that he is half as good as he is, coming from such 
surroundings. You that may view him from your pin- 


nacles of goodness, can you recall any moral oversight, 


And what value has he in the * 
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any “mental reservation,” that you have sometimes |sow good seed to-day, to-morrow you look to see if it has 


made ? 


circumstances? And are there none for him ? 


But these defects that we decry in him, why may we 


not regard them as so many accidental qualities ?—as he 
has tangled hair for want of a comb. So within are 
empty or untidy intellectual apartments, a weak con- 
science, an unclothed mind, for other and sufficient rea- 
sons ; what he needs is moral soap and water, and to be 
spiritually fed and clothed. And blessed are ye, if 
ye have this soap, and can dispense such food and 
clothing. 

Have you ever estimated the worth of shadows in paint- 
ing, or ina landscape? Or their moral value, in giving 
to life its true meaning? You cannot fail to see how the 
good, as contrasted with these bad ones, may, in a matter 
of per cents. to still “higher levels rise.” For example, 
in “ morals and manners,” Dinny has hard luck to attain 
to “ D, 25,” while Annie Matilda stands serenely at “ A, 
100,” and, of course, you will at once import a few boys 
of this dark moral shade. 

You all remember the negative-gravity man, in Frank 
Stockton’s story, and why he rose in the air, and the rest 
of it, and you can easily picture the inconvenience that 
might result were society in general to be dangling 
about in that semi-celestial way. No, surely all must 
agree that while we are in the world, we must not only 
be of it but on it. Now, many people have a negative- 
gravity machine in their temperaments ; their feet, seem- 
ingly, do not touch the ground ; they would soar and soar, 
were there not something to keep them down, and these 
boys come in, as very convenient weights to these, other- 
wise, Mercuries. 

The chief use of the bad boy is to try the patience of 
his elders and betters, but it is not wise to enumerate 
too many uses for boys of this kind; it seems like dis- 
counting virtue, and raising badness above par, and, is to 
be feared, will have a tendency to retard that very reform- 
ation it is intended to hasten. 

Does any one dare ask: Why seek to reform one whose 
evil may be so well spoken of ? Nature abhors a vacuum. 
And if you so thoroughly revise and correct this boy that 
the places that knew him now know him no more, and he 
doesn’t know himself, and you begin to breathe freer, and 
to feel that life is easy, lay not any such “ flattering unc- 
tion to your soul”; do you not know that ere night his 


And for these were there not always palliating 


sprouted. And the next day, deciding that the soil is too 
poor to raise anything, you dig it up and throw it away. 
But “the path of things is silent.” Ever bear in mind 
that this is the kingdom, coming not with observation, 
and scattering the seed with infinite patience, and water- 
ing it with tender pity, at length shall blossom in that 
boy’s face a look you never saw there before,—you have 


won the boy. 


MANUAL TRAINING ENGRAFTED ON OUR 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, PH.D., NEW YORK. 
Webster defines engraft as, “to fix or set firmly or 
deeply,” and the question now before the Department of 
Superintendence is not one of theory, but of ways and 
means. It may be paraphrased thus: How and to what 
extent can the training of the child’s powers of expres- 
sion, by delineation and by construction, be fixed or set 
firmly and deeply in our public school course of study? 
We are not at this time ealled upon to discuss the philos- 
ophy of this matter. That stage is, or ought to be, past, 
for a body of educators like this. It has been incontesta- 
bly established that the powers of expression by delinea- 
tion and construction, the judgment and the executive 
faculty must be trained as well as the observation, the 
memory and the power to reason. The history of edu- 
cation, the history of civilization, and the science of psy- 
chology all focus upon this point. What is said about 
teaching trades, turning the schools into workshops, over- 
crowding the teachers and pupils, and so on, has no more 
relevancy in this discussion than a dissertation on the in- 
jurious effects of ice water or an objection based on the 
rigors of a Dakota winter. The question relates to edu- 
cation purely and simply, and to education in the broad- 
est sense in which we use the word. It has no reference 
to any sort or kind of special training, whether technical 
or professional. And the subject is both too pressing 
and too important to permit us to spend time in wander- 
ing off to fight duels with windmills or with the creatures 
of any one’s vivid imagination. 

In answering the question put before us by the execu- 
tive committee, experience will certainly have weight, 


place will be filled by another, so much worse, that you|and conclusions based upon what has been done and what 


sigh for him back, just as he was, without one plea. He 
is, they all are, but parts of an endless chain of evil, and 
if haply you succeed in brightening here and there a few 
individual links, do not congratulate yourselves too highly, 
the chain will still have the same general appearance. 

We will, of course, assume at the outset that you have 
taught the boy in question, many valuable lessons, but are 
they to be compared with those you have learned of him ? 
What else on earth has so developed the resources of your 
character as this same bad boy? Here is thrust upon 
you, a boundless, untiring, ever-varying, never-ceasing, 
soul-harrowing, nerve-wearing energy ; at once putting to 
rout all your tactics, both mental and moral, and while 
you feel as one challenged to immediate action, you must 
learn to sit calmly by upon the crater of your own seeth- 
ing emotions, and well is it for you if you can smile se- 
renely as you study a scheme for his salvation. For him 
no time-worn measures of procedure will avail, but meth- 
ods freshly coined for the passing moment, and bearing 
the stamp of your most advanced thought. 

From the commanding eminence of your goodness you 
may, of course, if you choose, bid him come up to your own 
moral height, but he will notcome. You must be willing to 
go down there where he is, and lead him kindly but firmly 
by the hand, that way he ought to go. 

Is there, then, any hope of him? Most certainly ; if 
you are “as meek as Moses, as strong as Samson, as wise 
as Solomon, as patient as Job,” you cannot fail to win him. 
You can even afford to dispense with all the rest, if you 
remember the patience part of the proposition. 

. Of two great moral forces arrayed one against another, 
that-which endures to the end shall triumph. So at 
length the untiring energy of the boy yields itself to your 
everlasting patience. 

But of this Job-like virtue you should possess two kinds : 


an active sort, that wears out the boy; and a passive, that |done. 


will enable you to wait for this result. Otherwise you 


is doing, will unquestionably outweigh any opinion de- 
duced from mere theoretical assumptions. It has been 
my privilege to see manual training engrafted on the pub- 
lic school course of study in the model school of the New 
York College for the training of teachers and in the 
special classes conducted by the same institution. I have 
seen, and am daily seeing manual training in operation 
from kindergarten to high school. The effect of it upon 
the general school work is remarkable, especially when 
we bear in mind how short a time the pupils have been 
in attendance on the school, and that the work has been 
surrounded by a number of embarrassing limitations. I 
could spend ten times the ten minutes allotted to me this 
morning, in recounting the details of the work and in 
telling you its beneficial effect not only on particular 
children, but upon the school as a whole. That, however, 
must be passed by, and I shall simply state the principle 
on which I have proceeded in engrafting,manual training 
on the public school course. It is that on which I believe 
any successful manual training course must be based. 
Manual training cannot be treated as an annex or ap- 
pendix to the traditional course of study. It does not 
claim admittance as a favor; it demands it as a right. 
The attempts now making in certain localities to add 
manual training as an extension to the present course of 
study cannot have full measure of success, if any. If 
manual training is expedient, if it is necessary, then the 
curriculum must be overhauled with reference to its ad- 
mission. We cannot increase the length of the school 
course, nor the length of the school day, nor the tasks 
now imposed on teacher and pupil. Therefore the en- 
grafting of manual training involves the whole question 
of the course of study, and opens up a way to put the 
course of study on a scientific and rational, instead of on 
an empirical and haphazard basis. I believe this can be 
I will take it for granted that the length of the 
school day now usual, is quite sufficient. 


In the diagram, let A-B represent the schoolday. The 
course of study must have reference to the time contained 
in it. The line C-D, will represent approximately the di- 
viding line between the time to be allotted to the child's 
in-taking or receptive powers and to his out-giving or ex- 
pressive powers, as it exists at the various stages from 
the lowest primary grade when the child is five, to the 
highest grammar grade, when he is on the average, 


Reading, Writing, Physical Exercises, B 


Drawing, Construction Work, 
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thirteen or fourteen years of age. The shaded portion 
represents the receptive training, and the unshaded the 
training of expression. At five years of age the only im- 
portant faculty among the in-taking powers is sense-per- 
ception, whereas the expressive powers are well repre- 
sented by the rudiments of almost all human activities, both 
physical and intellectual. As the child grows and de- 
velops, the higher mental powers, such as conception, 
judgment, and reasoning, begin to assume importance, 
the in-taking powers make increasing demands, and a 
relatively greater and more varied training must be _pro- 
vided for them. Now, the studies which appeal to the 
in-taking powers and train them are, number, language, 
geography, history, and elementary science. Those 
which appeal to the expressive powers and train them, 
are, reading, history, physical exercises, drawing, and 
constructive work. It is this drawing and constructive 
work which is included under the term “ manual training.” 
Drawing, which is the training of the power of expression 
by delineation, lies at the basis of all constructive work, 
which is the training of the power of expression by con- 
struction, and must go side by side with the latter. The 
constructive work will be represented in the various 
grades by material within the power of the child to 
handle and use. It will be block-building, stick-laying, 
paper-folding, and easy clay-work in the kindergarten. 
It will be paper-folding, paper-cutting, and clay-work in 
the primary and lower grammar grades, and in the higher 
departments it will take the form of wood and metal 
work, sewing and cooking. In the university it is repre- 
sented by laboratory methods in the scientific departments. 
It is not for a moment asserted that any one of these 
studies is independent of the others and appeals to a 
single faculty, and to a single faculty only. The inter- 
action and inter-dependence of studies is as complex, and 
as complicated, as the inter-action and inter-dependence 
of the human faculties. It may, however, be broadly as- 
serted that manual training, while appealing directly to 
the powers of expression, reacts very strongly upon the 
power of observation. The child can never delineate ex- 
actly, nor construct correctly unless he observes accurately. 
With such a framework for the course of study as is 
here indicated, we look to psychology and schoolroom 
experience to furnish us the material for its amplification. 
The normal course of study which we shall one day reach, 
will be built up in some such way as this. It will not 
be a procrustean structure, absolutely and unqualifiedly 
alike for all localities and for all schools, but it will have 
in it a principle, and that principle will be founded on 
a scientific basis; and the highest duty of the educator 
will be its application to his own particular needs and 
demands. But nowhere and under no circumstances will 
manual training be omitted from it. It will be firmly 
and deeply set and fixed in the scientifically devised 
course of study. 


— Somebody has condensed the mistakes of life, and arrived at 
the conclusion that there are fourteen of them. It is a great mis- 
take to set up our own standard of right and wrong, and judge peo- 
ple accordingly ; to measure the enjoyment of others by our own; 
to expect uniformity of opinion in this world ; to look for judgment 
and experience in youth ; to endeavor to mold all dispositions alike ; 
to look for perfection in our own actions; to worry ourselves and 
others with what cannot be remedied; and not to alleviate all that 
needs alleviation, so far as lies in our power; not to make allow- 
ances for the infirmities of others; to consider everything impossi- 
believe only what our finite minds 
’ a 
ce be shite to understand everything. — Prev- 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XXVIII.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


PERCEPTIVE KNOWING. 


There are three subjective conditions of perceptive 
knowing which claim special notice; namely, attention to 
the object known, continuation of the act of perception, 
and repetition of the process. 

By attention is meant that state of the mind in which 
the whole intellectual energy of the mind is directed con- 
tinuously to the same object. Thus, in the attentive ob- 
servation of a rose, for example, the intellectual energy of 
the mind is directed exclusively to the rose, and is used 
in knowing it presentatively. If there is any mental dis- 
traction, if thoughts of other things interrupt the process 
of observation, the mind is not wholly attentive. 

This continuous concentration of the mind, called atten- 
tion, results either from the attraction which the object of 
knowledge has for the mind, or from the effort of the will 
in directing the intellectual activity to this object. If 
attention is produced by the attractiveness of the object of 
knowledge, it is called spontaneous or involuntary atten- 
tion; if caused by an effort of the will, it is called volun- 
tary or volitional attention. Spontaneous attention pre- 
dominates in youth, voluntary attention in age. These 
forms of attention change inversely from infancy to 
mature life. As the novelty of the world wears off, and 
as the power of the will over the mind increases, we grad- 
ually become more and more independent of our surround- 
ings and self-directive. 

It follows from what has just been said, that if an 
. object of observation is to secure the attention of a child, 
it must be made attractive to him. Graceful, symmetri- 
cal, varying forifts are always objects of pleasure, and con- 
sequently of attention for children. Deep, bright colors 
appeal to the sense of beauty in children, and therefore 
secure their attention. Kindly, sympathetic tones of the 
voice, as well as rhythm and harmony in musical tones, 
appeal pleasantly to the child’s ear, and hence secure 
attention. In the first stages of observation such objects 
should be chosen as arrest attention by their attractiveness 
for children. 

It will not do to adopt our own standards of beauty and 
taste in all cases, when dealing with children. If we are 
to secure their attention, and thus create the first subject- 
ive condition of good perceptive knowing, objects must 
be selected for observation which are attractive, not to us, 
but to the children themselves. 

In order to produce the best perceptive knowledge, the 
child must atiend not only to the object as a whole, but to 
all its different qualities and parts as well. Hence the 
parts of an object must be made attractive. For example, 
not only must the entire rose appeal to him as a thing of 
beauty, but also the form, color, and arrangement of 
petals and stamens. 

It may be well here to call to mind a common distine- 
tion in the use of the terms clear and distinct. The 
natural mental product of the observation of an object is 
an individual concept, or conception, of the object. Now 
this conception is said to be clear, if we can separate it 
clearly from all our other conceptions of objects. It is 
said to be distinct, if we are able to distinguish clearly all 
the elementary conceptions, or percepts, of which it is 
composed. In other words, a clear idea of an object is 
an idea of the object as clearly distinguished from other 
objects ; while a distinct idea of an object is an idea of 
the object as containing distinct parts and qualities. 

In order, then, for the mind to acquire a clear and 
distinct conception of an object, it is necessary that the 
object be observed attentively, first as a whole, and then 
as composed of parts and qualities. The observation of 
parts should be systematically done, so that the mind will 
reconstruct the mental picture in the order of the parts as 
they exist in the thing. It should ever be the aim of the 
teacher to make the inner and outer worlds agree. 

A second condition of good perceptive knowledge is a 
continuation, or prolongation, of the act of perceptive 
knowing. A momentary perception of an object, whether 
collectively or analytically, is usually not sufficient to pro- 
duce a permanent mental result. Other things equal, 
conceptions are clear and distinet in proportion to the 


length of time during which the objects perceived are 
kept before the mind. Suppose, for example, you visit a 
range of mountains for the purpose of bringing away with 
you a clear and distinct image of the mountains and the 
surrounding scenery. It is not enough to stand upon the 
highest peak, and cast a rapid glance at mountain, vale, 
and meadow ; all the features of the scene, whose mental 
photograph you are to possess, you must continue to ob- 
serve attentively hour after hour. As the touch of a live 
coal upon the sensitive flesh deepens the effect in propor- 
tion to the length of the contact, so the presence of an 
object of knowledge makes the resulting perception clear 
and distinct in proportion to the length of the observation. 
It follows from this that it is useless to attempt to force 
the process of observation. For the production of good 
perceptive knowledge, attention is no more necessary than 
time and patience. This principle applies to everything 
worth observing at all. Colors are imprinted upon the 
mind by continued seeing, sounds by continued hearing. 
The teaching of vocal music is often made ineffectual by 
the rapidity with which the mind of the young student is 
made to m tone to tone. In the singing of the 
seale for a child, each pitch should be continued long 
enough for a deep impression to be made. Forms often 
become confused in the minds of children for the same 
reason. Continued perception, then, may be set down as 
one of the fundamental conditions of clear, distinct, and 
permanent perceptive knowledge. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Ranvom firing is always poor business. 


HAVE something to aim at in each recilation, and be 
sure you hit the mark. 


You cannot do everything in one recitation. You can 


always do some one thing well. Do it. 


Tracu natural history. You can interest a class and 
make it enthusiastic over this subject when arithmetic, his- 
tory, and geography have failed. Life,—anything that has 
life is fall of meaning and interest to a child, and surely 
if “ no life is trivial, no creation small,” the study should 
be full of profit as well as pleasure. 


Practice the class upon the pronunciation of dis-arm, 
dis-aster, dis-cern, dis-dain, dis ease, dis-honest, dis-own, 
dis-mal, dis-solve. Worcester makes it diz in about half 
the cases in which it occurs, but these are the only words 
that Webster pronounces thus, and as Worcester seems 
to follow no simple rule, we prefer to follow Webster in 
this case, since he gives so few. 


Some bright children cannot follow a teacher because 
the teacher starts his explanation or talk so far above 
their level. It is almost impossible to understand some 
children’s ignorance of common things. A Western 
teacher says he finds he can give his pupils no idea of the 
ocean as a person familiar with it carries the image in his 
mind, nor of a New England farm and the life upon it, 
but a teacher in a New England city took one of her 
bright ten-year-old urchins to ride in the country and 
found he had never been in a barn before, while she will 
never forget his wonder and delight when they met a 
turkey cock in the road. The boy traveled in foreign 


lands that day. 


WORD RECREATION. 
BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


The more original and interesting essays can be made, 
the more readily will the pupils remember the words 
under consideration. To say the scholam are interested 
in this is to state the case feebly. The brightness, ingen- 
uity, and research which their work in this directton has 
displayed are astonishing. 

(-u-g-h seems to be the favorite “theme in syllables,” 
and though it has so often been used, it is still full of pos- 
sibilities. 

One day the scholars may be told to bring in exercises 
in which every word shall begin with p ors; these are 


* Copyright, 1886. 


the easiest letters to so use. Again, let them write exer- 


cises in which only the vowels begin words. , At another 
time ask them to write a sketch without using the letter 
e,—the letter employed more than any other in the alpha- 
bet. Next let them try to use e in each word and try not 
to use any other vowel. Let them see who can compose 
the shortest sentence containing all the letters in the 
alphabet. 

There is no end to this form of amusement, and I have 
never tried anything that so increased the children’s 
ability to compose. 

Let us call the following 


THE DELIGHTS OF ENGLISH. 


I sing the praise of the oughs, 

And, doubtless, every one knows 

For a poet ’twould be pretty tough, 
-If o-u-g-h rhymed only with ruff. 

But when working poetical dough, 

He need never in spirits feel low, 

Or get into a desperate slough, 

For it rhymes just as easy with now. 

If he sings of the spring and the plough, 
He need not neglect the hay-mow, 

Where the little girls jamp and ery ‘‘ Oh!”’ 
For the fun lies in screaming just so. 

He can sing of the farmer who sows 

His grain in immaculate rows 

For the good of the dear, gentla crows, 
Who wait till the farmer shall doze, 

Then eat till they all cry “‘ enough,” 

And rouse him with laughter most gruff. 

, He can sing of the zephyr that soughs 

In and out of the trees’ broken boughs. 

He can sing of the charms of the lough, 
And the grandeur of ships at their dock. 
He can ‘* post up on politics thorough,” 
And sing of Gladstone and the borough. 
He can sing of the fierce, sea-bred chough, 
Who lives upon hard-tack and duff. 

He can sing of the fish he has caught 

(If he knows just where they can be bought). 
He can sing of the moonlight and dew, 
Till some hint it’s time to be through. 
(There’s one thing he won't sing of, though, 
And that’s of the debts he may owe). 

Oh! who would his English forego, 

With its owes, ows, oze, ough, oh, and O ? 
Then straightway to fame he'll go down, 
If he signs himself — 

O. Broughton Broughn. 


A DEVICE FOR EXPLAINING ANNUAL 


INTEREST. 
BY G. M. CLOUGH, TILTON, N. H. 


It is supposed that the pupil is well-grounded in simple 
interest to begin with. The only definition, or rule that 
[ would have him learn is, that annual interest is simple 
interest on the principal for the whole time, and on each 
year’s interest that remains unpaid. Now, for an exam- 
ple, take the following : 

What is the annual interest on $100 for 3 years and 6 
months ? 


lst year. 2nd year. 3rd year. } 4th year. 
$100. | | 
Inton ym 
| $6 for 26 es .90 
Inton ym 
| $6 for 1-6 
Int on m 
6 


Annual Int. $22.66 


Or, interest on $6 for 2y. 6m. + ly. 6m. + 6m. = 
interest on $6 for 4y. 6m. or $1.62. $21 + $1.62 = 
$22.62, annual interest. 

It will be seen that $100 is on interest for 34 years, 
and that at the end of the first year $6 becomes due, and 
that, therefore, goes on interest 2y. 6m., or to the end of 
the time. At the end of the second year another $6 is 
due and goes on interest ly. 6m., and so on with any 
number of periods. 


DAILY QUESTIONS. 


The class is divided into five sections, each known as 


the week one section of eight or ten pupils places upon the 
teacher’s desk, on a slip of paper,—provided by the 
teacher, so as to have the size uniform,—a question upon 
any subject of general interest ever studied by the class. 
The child may or may not be able to answer his own 
question. 

After the devotional exercises, the teacher takes these 
questions and asks one. If everybody can answer it, 
nothing is said or done by the class, and the question un- 
answered is placed ina box in which are placed only those 


questions upon which the whole class is prepared. 


the Monday, Tuesday, etc., section, and on each day in. 
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If any oné cannot answer, he rises ; sometimes the whole 
school will rise. If any remain seated, some one is called 
upon to answer. After he is through, those who under- 
stand it, and would dare to try to give the answer, are 
seated. If any one still remains standing, the question is 
laid one side, to be brought up the next morning. 

If all understand it and are ready to answer it, after it 
has been answered, it is placed in the box with those that 
were so well understood that they needed no answer. 

If a question is asked that no one can answer, it is 
placed with those that are to come up the next morning. 
Thus, without stopping for more than a few seconds upon 
any question, the entire list is gone through with, and two 
classes of questions result,—those that they all know, and 
those that some or all do not know. . 

Regarding the first, or known questions : This box is 
kept for a month, and occasionally the teacher has it 
passed through the room for each pupil to draw a question 
and answer it impromptu. To fail now is a great humil- 
jation. It is the best of review exercises, and develops 
great readiness in using knowledge possessed. 

Regarding the “ to-morrow’s questions”: After the ex- 
ercise herein described is gone through with, the questions 
left over from yesterday are at once taken up. The 
pupils who did not know the answer on yesterday rise, 
and those now prepared to answer raise the hand, and 
Those who cannot answer after 
this, remain standing, and the questions are handed to one 
of these, who, at recess or after school, writes them upon a 
blackboard assigned to such questions. Thus the yester- 
day’s questions are gone through with rapidly, no time 
being spent upon explanations. 

Of the questions placed upon the board, each pupil is 
expected to satisfy himself with an answer by looking it 
up or through his classmates, and the next morning the 
teacher asks Of each of these questions if there is any one 
who does not understand it. If any question is not now 
understood by all, it is copied by each one who does not 
know it, and is to be learned without fail for the morrow, 
and is the first exercise on that day. 

A question that no one answers goes into a book kept 
for the purpose, and the first to answer it has the honor 
of writing his name against such question, and there is 
much rivalry in getting the greatest number of answers 
on the part of the bright pupils, and of not being at the 
foot of the list on the part of the duller children. 

In this way the pupils learn to listen keenly, to think 
promptly, to look up information, to remember faithfully, 
to recall readily. The teacher relieves himself of the 
necessity of looking up everything for the pupils, and 
breaks their habit of coming to him for everything they 
don’t know. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

First day.—1\. What is the longest river in the world ? 

(All know it, and it goes into the box without delay.) 


2. What was the Monroe doctrine? (Passed to to- 
morrow. ) 

3. What were the causes of the war of 1812? 
(Passed.) 


4. Who wrote the Bigelow Papers? (Passed.) 

5. Where was Longfellow born? (All know.) 

6. Who is the governor of this state? (All know.) 

7. If it cost $3 to saw a cord of wood into three pieces 
per stick, how much will it cost to saw it into four pieces ? 
(After a little thought they all think they know, but the 
teacher does not trust their judgment in such a case, and 
ealls for an answer, and several differ. It goes over till 
to-morrow. ) 

8. When was Miss Mulock born * ete., ete. 

Second day.—No. 2 is now taken up. All who did not 
know it rise (nearly all the class). Several hands are 
raised. One recites it so clearly that all are seated, and 
the question goes into the box. 

The third is well answered, but there is a difference of 
opinion, and it goes upon the blackboard. 

All now know the fourth. 

All now see the catch in the seventh. - , 

No one knows No. 8, and it goes upon the board. 

Third day.—They agree to disagree on the third; all 
kuow all the conditions which led to the war, but there 
are four parties in the class, and the teacher decides it 
disposed of, and declines to decide for them. 

No one knows the eighth question, and it goes into the 
book of unknown questions, 


The Training School. 


REPORT OF A CRITICISM LESSON ON BEES- 
WAX. 


Lesson as Given to the Children. 
BY MARY Y. LEE, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


When the class entered the recitation room on the fol- 
lowing day they saw upon the platform a small table with 
two chairs upon each of three sides ;, the side toward the 
method class was without chairs. Upon the table were 
three basins of water, honey-comb, very thin squares of 
wax, paper, wood, and tea-lead, lumps of wax, small 
knives whittled from pine sticks, and a few matches. 

Soon seven boys and girls, nine or ten years old, pre- 
sented themselves at the door. The to-be teacher (whom 
we will call Miss Y. C.) walked to the door, greeted the 
children pleasantly, invited them to come into the room, 
and be seated at the table. Six chairs would not seat 
seven children, and one girl was left Binding. Miss 
Y. C. remarked, “I made provision for six pupils, but I 
am glad to see an extra one ; it troubles me, however, to 
see this little girl standing.” At this a boy volunteered 
to give his chair to the girl and stand at the corner of the 
table. Miss Y. C. thanked him for his kindness; she 
then stepped to the side of the table, not between it and 
the method class, and said : 

“IT think you know the things on the table. What is 
this?” holding up the honey-comb. Children.—Honey- 
comb. 

Teacher.—Please answer so as to say something ; an- 
swer so that one not hearing my question would under- 
stand your thought. Whatisthis? C.—Itishoneycomb. 
T.—Why is it called honey-comb? C.—Because it 
holds honey. 

T.—Full statement, please. Why do we call it honey- 
comb? C.—We call it honey-comb because it holds 
honey 

T.—How do you know this is honey ? 
tures to reply.) 

7T.—How can we find if this is honey ? 
are silent, look knowing and shy.) 

T.—I must know for certain if this be honey. (Miss 
Y. C. takes one of the wooden knives, daintily dips from 
a cell a little honey, and tastes of it, looking very atten- 
tive to her taste sensation.) 

T.—Now I know whether it be honey or not. Who 
else wants to know? (No one seems to want to know. 
The teacher again tastes in such a way as toconvey the im- 
pression that she is giving closest attention to the taste.) 

T.—Now I am sure what it is. Is there no one who 
wants to know instead of to guess? (The teacher takes 
a clean knife and looks invitingly around. One girl 
timidly signifies that she is willing to find out. She does 
so and states her conclusions.) 

T.—Now there are two of us who know. Any others 
who want to join us? (Only three of the seven children 
are willing to taste.) 

T.—Who are ready to tell what is in the cells of the 
comb? (All hands come up.) 

T.—Only four of us know. Those who know may keep 
hands up. C.—I know it is honey for I have tasted of it. 
T.—Of what is the comb made? €©.—The comb is 
made of wax. 

Miss Y. C. takes a lump of wax, and asks, “ What is 
this?” C.—Beeswax. 

T.—Why call it bees-wax? C.—Because bees make 
it. (The teacher desires and gets full statement. She 
gets in response to questions that the wax on the table is in 
lumps and in sheets.) 

Z.—This morning we are to play with wax. Each 
take a sheet and throw it into the water. (The children 
are now alive, they enjoy the play, and are anxious to talk.) 

L.—Fanny, what have you found? #.—The wax 
floats on water. (By questioning, Miss Y. C. finds that 
each child desires to tell the same thing.) 

7'.—I wonder why the wax floats. C.—Because it is 
so thin. 

7T.—We forget to talk in sentences. 
floats because it is so thin. 

T.—Play with your sheets of lead, sheets of wax, and 
water, C.—The lead sinks, the wax 


(No child ven- 


(The children 


C.—The wax 


7.—Put the lead and wax down into the water. (The 
children growing more and more interested, now give 
vent to various inarticulate expressions of delight and 
surprise.) C.—The lead stays down, the wax comes up 
the very moment it has a chance. 


7T.—I wonder what the lumps of wax would do. C.— 
They would sink. 

T.—Play with the lamps, and report. C.—They 
float, too. 


7.—Tell me what you find sheets and lumps of wax 
and sheets of lead do. C.—Sheets and lumps of wax float , 
a d sink 

7.—Try the squares of paper. C.—The paper floats. 

T.—Watch it. C.—One corner of mine is going 
down. 

T.—I wonder why. Different Children.—That end is 
soaking up water. Nearly all of my square is under 
water. My paper has gone down. 

T.—What did it do before it went down? C.—It 
soaked up water before it went down. ° 

7.—Hold a sheet of lead, of wax, and of paper under 
water for a minute, by the watch. Time is up. Wipe 
the three sheets carefully. What is true of each after 
the wiping? C.—The wax and lead are dry; the paper 
is wet all through,—I cannot wipe it dry. 

T.—Why is paper wet after a good wiping, and the 
lead and wax dry? C.—Papersoaks up water; wax and 
lead won't. 

T.—Tell me the things wax does. C.—Wax floats ; 
wax does not soak up water. 

T.—I wish you would make little boats from the 
sheets of wax. (Children make excellent ones, taking 
great pains to press the ends of the wax together to make 
tight boats.) 

7T.— Put your boats in water. C.—They float splen- 
didly. 

T.—Fill them with water, then carefully wipe the out- 
sides. Now watch the outsides. C.—The water does 
not soak through. They hold water. 

T.—Make boats from the thin sheets of wood. (Chil- 
dren try and express dissatisfaction.) C.—We cannot ; 
the wood breaks when we try to bend it. 

T.—What does the wax do? C.—The wax bends 
easily, and does not break. 

T.—Try the sheets of tea-lead for boats. (The chil- 
dren experiment.) 

T.—What is your conclusion? C.—Lead will not do ; 
it sinks. I cannot make it into a tight boat. 

T.—Why cannot you make it into a tight boat? C.— 
It will not make a tight boat because the lead will not 
stick together and make good ends. 

7.—Tell me what wax does that makes it fit for toy 
boats. C.—Wax floats, it will not soak up water, it 
bends easily, the ends stick together. 

T.—I will light this candle, and we will go on with 
our play with the wax. C.—I know what it will do; it 
will melt. 

7T.—We will see if you are right. (By the help of 
forceps the teacher held the wax over the flame. When 
it began to melt, the child who had prophesied was ex- 
ultant, and all shouted out, “ Yes, it melts.”’) 

T.—We have played with wax till it has shown us sey- 
eral things it does. Any one among us who would like 
to tell what he knows wax will do? I want to be told in 
the shortest way. C.—Wax floats, does not soak up 
water, bends easily, sticks, and melts. 

T.—Wax is good for toy boats. How would it do for 
real boats. C.—It would not do at all. | 

T.—Why not? Different Children.—It would not 
hold the nails driven into it. How could the oars be 
fastened in! Wax boats would be so soft they would 
be hurt when they came against the wharf, or against 
wooden boats. In big ships they have fires, and fires 
would melt wax boats. I think the sun would melt wax 
boats in very hot weather. 

T.—Very good. Yet right here on the table is a real, 
and a useful thing made of wax. What is it? C.— 
Honey-comb is made of wax. 

T.—I wonder just why wax is so good for honey-comb. 
We will talk of that at our next lesson. I am mach 
obliged to you for coming up this morning, and I hope 
you have enjoyed your wax play. Good morning. 

The above lesson consumed more than half an hour, 


[Fo be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A BLIZZARD EXPERIENCE. 


The experience of Miss Louise Cooley during the recent blizzard 
is interesting. Her school is in the township of De Smet, Kings- 
bury Co., Southeastern Dakota. She had the good sense to perceive 
that it would not do to risk the attempt to get home, so she pre- 
pared to spend the night with the little ones in the schoolroom. 
The large boys ventured out, and reached their homes by following 
a wire fence, 

A brother of the teacher, with whom was her home, a mile away, 
reached the schoolhouse in the afternoon, with food and additional 
clothing. After making all as comfortable as possible, he started 
back, depending on the direction of the wind to find his way. But 
the wind Aad changed, and he was unconsciously hastening forward 
to certain death. Suddenly he observed a clod of earth which the 
furious ice dust had not yet quite concealed. Examining it more 
closely, he found it was part ot a furrow which he bad plowed near 
his house, and that he was already beyond his destination. Follow- 
Hd it carefully he retraced his steps, and before dark was safe at 

ome. 

Meanwhile, his sister was disposing her brood for the night. 
They were made quite comfortable on the floor and benches, and 
the roaring of the storm did not prevent their sleeping. Every 
hour the huge stove was replenished. If left beyond that time, the 
temperature would rapidly sink below zero, Not much sleep for 
the teacher, you may be sure; bat the night was passed safely, and 
the whole township turned out the next morning “ to rescue the 
perishing.’’ 


Miss Cooley is an Eastern girl, and left a position in the schools la 


of Jersey City three years ago for the West. it was her first serious 

experience in blizzards, and I think she is entitled to credit for her 

good management. 
School 13, Jersey City. 


J. Prescorr, 


DOES THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOW UP HILL? 


Mr. Editor:—1 have a pupil with a bright father who likes to 
give his boy questions with which to disturb my peace of mind. 
The last question he brought in was this: ‘* How do you explain 
the fact that the Mississippi flows up hill ?”’ I got over it as best 
I could, and now I would like a more definite answer for my own 
satisfaction. , E. S. 


Answer :—All long rivers that flow toward the equator bave the 
mouth higher, theoretically, than the source. The polar diameter 
of the earth is 7.599 miles, while the equatorial diameter is nearly 
7,925 miles. Thus it is thirteen miles further from the center of 
the earth to the equator than it is to either pole, so that is steadily 

_ ‘‘up hill,”’ theoretically, from the poles to the equator. The mouth 
of the Mississippi is more than four miles further from the center 
of the earth than the source, or four miles ‘‘ up hill.’’ 

The explanation is that the same force,—the centrifugal force of 
the earth,—which caused the earth to ‘‘ bulge out’’ thirteen miles 
at the equator, causes the waters of the oceans and rivers to tend 
toward the equator, so that the ocean, though it has a straight down 
grade of thirteen miles from the equator to the poles, bas no tend- 
ency to run down hiil, but merely keeps its apparent level surface. 
The rotation of the earth, therefore, makes the real “‘ level of the 
sea’’ an inclined surface from the equator to the pole. If the earth 
did uot rotate, the water would all flow the other way. 


BALDWIN’S PSYCHOLOGY, 


For beginners and those who know a little of psychology ina 
blind way, I have never read a treatise so elementary in its nature 
and so well adapted to the capacity of those for whom it is designed 
as this one by Dr. Baldwin. 

It is the only vestibule to the science yet published in English. 
1 make the statement because I have some knowledge of what there 
is in the English Janguage on the subject. There are books and 
books, and | have rows of them, but ** they are all loaded for big 
game.”’ 

For clear presentation, admirably illustrated, in simple langnage, 
yet terse and vigorous; for the highest, purest, and truest ideals,— 
the entire plan worked out in detail after an experience of a third 
of a century by one of the best school managers this country has 
produced,—this volume is such a one as every teacher can follow as 
a sure and safe guide in unfolding and building up strong and pure 
characters. 

The author gets at the subject where child mind is. Close to 
nature is his starting point. The unfolding is with the growth of 
the child. Realities, not shadow-huntings, are his material. The 
reader follows easily, because he can verify every statement by an 
appeal to his own consciousness. For one, I am glad that Dr. 
Baldwin has brought this subject from the mountain tops down to 
the comprehension of average minds. 


Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Mr. Editor :—Which is it proper to say: I think it is not so, or, 
I do not think it is so ? PERPLEXED. 

**T think it is not so” is agreed by all parties to be the correct 
expression. Some affirm that it is correct although inelegant to 
say ‘‘I do not think it is so.’’ There are no critics of the former 
expression; there are bitter critics of the latter; we think it hy- 
percriticism and very largely a waste of energy that might be better 
employed. . The fact is we do think something; it is equally true 
that we do not think it is so. 


SUNDAY LINE. 


Mr. Editor :—What is the Sunday Line ? A. B. L. 
Answer.—There is a line, sometimes called the International 
Date Line, from-which every date on earth is reckoned, and on which 
every day begins. In traveling around the world westward we must 
inevitably lose a day, and in traveling eastward we must gain a 
day. For illustration: If one could travel as fast as the sun and 
should leave Washington at noon on Saturday, it ought to be Sat- 


urday noon with him until he reached Washington again, but. it 
would be Sunday noon with him upon his return, and the question 
is where Saturday ended and Sunday began 


agree upon some place where they will drop out a day going west- 


<4 


All travelers mnst course, 


ward and insert a day going eastward. The old Sunday Line, or 
International Date Line, passes through Behring Strait, along the 
coast of Asia to near Borneo, where it turns and passes between 
Borneo and the Philippine Islands, New Guinea, and New Zea- 
land. Immediately east of this line it is always one day later than 
immediately west of it. This line has practically given way to the 
meridian 180° from Greenwich, which is the prominent meridian 
most nearly corresponding to this line. 

Where do the church bells ring first on Sunday morning ? 

Where do they ring last ? 

How must a man travel, and where to, to have two Sundays in 
seven days? To have no Sunday in seven days ? 

Could a man manage to travel in such ways and at such times as 
to have no Sunday in an entire year? How ? 
Could he so manage as to have a hundred Sundays? How ? 


Mr. Editor : —I have seen an article in which Centralia School is 
spoken of thus: “‘ The citizens are all discussing the merits and 
demerits of the public school principal, and excitement is at a fever 
heat. So many children are being kept out of school that the 
board of education bas notified parents that unless their children 
are kept in school, they will be proceeded against under the pro- 
visions of the statute relative to compulsery attendance.’’ 

In the first place the notices were not to keep children in school, 
but to get those into school who had not been enrolled at all. 
Those parents who desired that their children should earn money 
rather than obtain an education, were notified that the children 
must attend school, or the parents would suffer the penalties of the 


w. 
Of the forty or fifty ‘out, all but eight or ten are now in school. 
There are over one thousand children in the public schools who 
have attended at present more than the law requires. The popu- 
lation of the city is less than five thousand. We can show on en- 
rollment as great a per cent. of attendance as any school in the 
state. 

An eight years’ experience in Centralia School has shown me, and 
it is conceded by nearly all, that the school is moving along as har- 
moniously and prosperously as at any time in the past. «<b 


Mr, Editor : —In 1874 Mr, C, E. Wood, a graduate of Harvard, 
class of 1852, taught the high school at Barre, Mass. I would be 
glad to know his address. I liked him well, and am desirous of 
opening correspondence with him. Can you aid me pees in- 


formation of his whereabouts ? 
Holyoke, Mass. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Pono bas at least twenty-seven English children and sixty-seven 
English grandchildren. 

Pono, lay, put, place. 

Com-pose, de-pose, inter-pose, op-pose, dis-pose, im-pose, ex- 
pose, re-pose, trans-pose, pro-pose, sup-pose, com-ponent, de-po- 
nent, op-ponent, ex-ponent, im-position, com-position, juxta-posi- 
tion, dis-position, pre-position, pro-position, post-pone, com-posure, 
com-position, com-positor, trans-position, sup-position.—27. 

Composedly, composedness, composer, composite, compositive, 
compost, deposit, depository, deposition, depositor, decom- 
pose, decomposable, decomposite, decomposition, interposite, inter- 
position, opposite, opposable, opposer, oppositely, oppositiveness, 
opposition, disposal, disposable, disposingly, disposition, disposure, 
imposeable, imposing, imposition, impost, imposture, impostor, 
exposition, exposedness, exposure, exposer, expositive, expositor, 
expository, reposal, reposedness, reposeful, reposit, reposition, re- 
pository, reposure, transposal, transpositional, transpositive, pro- 
posal, propositional, supposal, suppositional, suppositive, postpone- 
ment, ete. 


THINKING A HOLE THROUGH A BOARD, 


The Stationary Engineer tells the following good story illustra- 
tive of a new exemplifiedtion of the power of thought. Mr. Edward 
Weston, of Newark, N. J., an expert in electricity, has arranged 
two thermopiles,—devices for the generation of electricity direct 
from heat,—with a connecting wire. They are so cennected that 
as long as the same amount of heat is applied to each they will neu- 
tralize each other, and there will be no electrical current to run the 
electric motor which is in the circuit, but if one is heated more than 
the other a current will pass to the motor. He places one thermo- 
pile in a dish, surrounded by water, so that the thermo- 
pile has the normal temperature of the blood, {8.5 degrees, the 
other is placed against the temple of a man of active thought. 
The heat of the head just neutralizes the steady heat from the 
water and no electric current jis generated. We let a reporter 
experimented upon tell the rest of the process: 

hen everything was ready Mr. Weston said, “ Now take a 
problem in mechanics and solve it. Are you ready ?”’ - 

With a thermopile pressed against the starboard lobe of his al- 

leged brain, and enough wires and other electrical appliances close 
at hand to send him to Lucifer if he refused, the reporter inti- 
mated his willingness to attack a problem, if it were only a little 
one. 
“ Allright. Now eappose you drop a stone down a coal shaft 
and hear it strike bottom in five seconds, how deep is the shaft ? 
Remember, s = vt and v = ‘gt, and you can allow 1,142 feet per 
second for the velocity of sound.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the reporter struggled with that 
problem with an’ energy born of despair. He quickly forgot all 
about the electric experiment and was bent upon reconciling the 
conflicting demands of the time of the stone’s downward flight and 
the time of the upward flight of the sound made by its striking, 
the two intervals equaling two seconds. 

Suddenly he was aware of a buzzing in the motor. It began to 
epin faster and — until he lost interest in the problem, when it 
an to slacken s 
Ah!’’ said Mr. Weston, stick to your mechanics or you de- 
prive the motor of power. You must keep up your mental exer- 

tion if you want to bore that hole.”’ h ° 

Thus adjured, the reporter a with the mechanical and 
algebraic difficulties of the case until, having got utterly muddled 
with v and g and ¢, he couldo’t have told whether the shaft was 50 
or 500 feet deep. He made a valiant struggle, nevertheless. 

- As his supposed brain wrestled with the problem the tempera-, 
ture of his head increased and the thermopile 
heated above its ‘twin, which remained at the normal blood , 


rent, which current ran the motor, it was evident that the latter 
was being driven practically by the reporter's efforts to solve the 
problem. And, as the motor, with a loaded fly-wheel, carried a fine 
drill on its axis, the piercing of a piece of wood by the drill was easily 
accomplished, long before there was the least prospect of the depth 
of the coal shaft being discovered. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar Schoo), 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


I am happy to write that we are haying better results in these 
classes than has been common in the fitting schools that I have been 
acquainted with, or than we got here under the old wooden meth- 
ods. I shall look in the JoURNAL with interest to see what others 
are doing in this line, hoping to get some hints as to their methods, 
by which to improve my own. 

We give one term of thirteen weeks to each of these branches ; 
i. e., one to Grecian and one to Roman history. 
Our aim is to encourage reading upon the subject. To do this 
we require daily a short lesson to be /earned from a skeleton book,— 
Pennell’s Outlines we find about right, and the corresponding 
ground to be read over in a fuller history, as Cox's or Leighton’s. 


Supplementing this, there are daily topics assigned to some mem- 
bers of the class to investigate. prepare a talk upon, and report to 
the class, All the other pupils take notes upon these talks, and 
prepare them as a part of the next day’s lesson. Occasional writ- 
ten recitations give the teacher an opportunity to test the pupils on 
these as well as the other parts of the work. 

These topics are selected with several things in view : to stimu- 
late independent research, they are made as interesting as possible ; 
to secure through discussion, they are made narrow in their scope 
rather than comprehensive ; to supplement the work of the outline 
and the reading-book, they are chosen from points of interest not 
fally enough diseussed there. For instance, the first week or more 
in Greek history is spent upon topics in mythology. Some of the 
topics used hitherto are as follows: ‘The Fight With the 
Titans,’’ ‘‘ Birth and Early Life of Heracles,’ ‘‘The Twelve 
Labora of Heracles, in twelve separate topics’’; ‘* The Collecting 
of the Poems of Homer,’’ ‘‘ The Grecian House,’’ ‘‘ Music of the 
Greeks,’’ *‘ Greek Burial Customs,’’ ‘* The Intrigues of Alcibi- 
ades,’’ ete. 

About one hundred of these topies are reported in a term’s work. 
The students depend upon the histories, dictionaries, monographs, 
and other books in the school library, which, for the time being, 
are transferred to the recitation room, With the announcement of 
each topic the books where the information may be found are 
named ; but it is thought best to have the pupil find the facts him- 
self, for obvious reasons. 

Such in brief is the plan. I confess that it is elaborate, and in- 
volves much work for the teacher, Its sufficient apology is that its 
results are very satisfactory and encouraging. Lesides a more con * 
prehensive and intelligent grasp of the subject than I have been 
able to get in any other way, it has attendant advantages that are 
not unworthy of effort. Such are the intelligent use of books in 
finding information, the practice in telling what they know to those 
who do not know it, in a clear intelligible way. This last I regard 
as of more value than any term’s work in essays I have ever secured 
from pupils. 

1 ought perhaps to have said that this method enables us to pass 
rapidly over those parts of the history that are regarded as unimpor- 
tant, like the details of battles, and concentrate attention upon vital 
points, like the struggle of the people of Rome. and the rest of 
Italy for freedom, the manner of life and education at the times 
when the classic Greek and Latin were produced, ete. 

We are constantly modifying the method, and hope to learn some 
new devices from our brethren. B. O. McInTiRE, 

Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Teacher of History, 


ROMAN OR ENGLISH ? 


Between these two methods of pronouncing the Latin tongue, the 
colleges of our country are nearly equally divided, and inquiry into 
their respective merits cannot be devoid of interest. The writer is 
accustomed to give his reasons for preferring the latter substantially 


as follows : 

Granting at the outset that the Roman method represents more 
nearly than the English the way in which Cicero and Cwsar spoke, 
the question arises, does that fact furnish an irrefragable argument 
why we should so pronounce their words? To answer this ques- 
tion we must look at the reasons for studying Latin at all. 

Irrespective of the difference of opinion as to the relative impor- 
tance to be attached to each, we think all will agree that the chief 
ends to be attained by the study of Latin are these: Discipline and 
culture of the mind, knowledge of grammatical rules, and ability to 
use the English language discriminatingly. We admit that the stu- 
dent secures by the Roman method a better appreciation of the music 
of Latin verse, but in other respects there is, we think, but little 
differenee as to the first two objects of study. But as to the last we 
think the difference ia decidedly in favor of the English method. 
By the Roman method our English words in their Latin dress are 
recognized by the eye only. By the English method eye and ear 
are both enlisted in the service of the translator. : 

But it is chiefly in the use of our own language that we claim an 
advantage for the English method. For example, one might use 
the word vicissitude many times before the thonght occurred to him 
that it might be connected with the we-kise-im of the Roman 
method ; the vocation which the student must choose will not readily 
be connected with the wd-cd-tid of his Latin dictionary, and the 
force of the root voc, which ought to teach him that a power oute'de 
of himself is calling him to his life work, ie lost. Similar instances 
will present themselves to every Latin evholar. 

We teach the Latin tongue not that, like the great Florentine, 
we may converse with the shade of the biographer of Aneas, but 
that we may use our own tongue with an appreciation of the full force 
of the mavy Latin roots therein contained, and with this object in 
view let us endeavor to make their recognition as easy as possible, 
and strive in our work with our scholars, to enable them, disregard- 
ing the sound which the Romans gave to their language, to grasp 


the thought which they would express, and to give utterance to 


in contact was, of that thought in the purest, the most terse, and the most expressive 


English possible, L. P. Mary, Teacher of Latin 
Towa Seminary, Blairstown, Iowa, 
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Tuer third standard temperance publication, to take its 


16%] place beside Gustafsen’s Foundation of Death and Dor- 


chester’s Liquor Problem, appears from the pen of Sen- 
ator Henry W. Blair, and is entitled The Temperance 
Movement, or the Conflict Between Man and Alcohol. 
Senator Blair is not only one of the best men in Washing- 
ton in legislative affairs, but one of the most enthusiastic 
philanthropists that has ever been in the Senate. His in- 
terest in the educational movement, whether his bill sue- 
ceeds or not, will place him at the front of educational 


0|workers, despite the cruel opposition with which he has 


been met personally because of his devotion to the great 
cause. Every friend of education will rejoice in the 


1 
}| financial return which must come to him from the issue of 
i|this standard work, the sale of which ought to rank with 
4 


that of Blaine’s Zwenty Years in Congress, on which the 
author is said to have made a quarter of a million. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 15, 1888. 


THE ceremonies were of no ordinary significance at the 


“ Wuy do you do so much for that boy?” a teacher 
said to a fellow worker who was trying to rouse a pupil 
to a knowledge of noble manhood as well as of decimal 
“ That boy ¢” was the 


quiet rejoinder, “ why he may keep me out of the poor- 


fractions and compound interest. 


house, yet.” 


“ Nrx’s MATE” should be read in every New England 
school, and possibly in every American school. Hezekiah 
Batterworth writes the best schoolroom historical poetry 
of the day. His Songs of History are the best of histor- 
ical supplementary reading, for they are entertaining, well 


written, and true to the legends of the country. 


One of the most significant signs of the times is the 
revival of the lecture platform with important educational 
We referred recently to the “Old South 
Lectures” in several Western cities, and now Dr. W. T. 
Harris of Concord, Mass., is delivering ten lectures on 
“ Art and the Philosophy of History,” in Chicago, in St. 
This means much for the 


improvements. 


Louis, and in Indianapolis. 
future of art and history. 


Do you remember the story Hawthorne tells of the old 
clergyman who kept on planting apple trees, whose fruit 
he could not hope to eat, despite the laugh of his neigh- 
He outlived some who laughed at him, and added 
substantial yearly sums to his income from his orchard. 
By failing to sow and plant we are sure to cheat some- 
body, and very likely that somebody is the one we least 


bors ? 


desire to defraud,—ourselves. 


Dr. Nronotas Murray article, based upon 
his address at Washington,—Department of Superintend- 
ence,—is one of the most effective presentations of the 
educational side of the manual training problem that we 
have seen. It is right to the point. It meets the objec- 
Dr. Butler is 
certainly one of the most level-headed of the progressive 
educators in this country. He is a great student, puts his 
time upon the study of the masters, is in a responsible 
position, has a taste for grappling with practical problems, 
and shows rare wisdom in his application of scientific 


tions in a practical, manly, forcible way. 


thought to such investigations. 


WE never listened to so many amusing schoolroom ex- 
periences in two hours as at the banquet of the Middlesex 
Schoolmasters’ Club at Hotel Brunswick last Saturday, 
when President Leland of Newton set the ball in motion, 
and J. W. Freeze and T. W. Davis of Cambridge, W. H. 


Center Church, New Haven, last week, when Dr. New- 
man Smyth, of national fame, conducted commemoration 
services of the most affecting character upon the death of 
Mr. T. W. T. Curtis, for nineteen years principal of the 
New Haven High School. The Board of Education with 
the superintendent of schools, the principals and other 
teachers of the city and pupils of the high school were 
there ina body. America has few men who can speak in 
praise of an educational leader with more tenderness and 
discrimination than Dr. Smyth. 

Among the pall bearers were Prof. W. H. Brewer, 
John G. Lewis, principal of the Webster School, L. L. 
Camp, principal of the Dwight School, Prof. John E. 
Clark, and Prof. Andrew W. Phillips. 

New Haven has rarely witnessed such a large and ele- 
gant display of floral tributes as were sent by the various 
classes of the high school. Among them was an im- 
mense pillow of roses and callas from the class of ’88, 
high school. The class of ’89 gent an elegant floral 
piece, “ Gates Ajar.” It stood nearly four feet high and 
was composed of choice Catherine Mermet and Marechal 
Neil roses, violets, carnations, Easter lilies, and white 
tulips. The “ gates ajar” were surmounted by a star, and 
bore the class numerals. The class of ’90 was represented 
by a handsome standing harp with the middle string 
broken and twisted as if snapped asunder. It was made 
of carnations, roses, callas, Easter lilies, lilies of the val- 
ley, and violets, with the class numerals inscribed in En- 
glish violets. The offering of the class of 81 wasa mam- 
moth floral cross, standing four and a half feet high, into 
the composition of which entered carnations, Easter lilies, 
and callas, lilies of the valley, Catherine Mermet roses, 
with the class numerals inscribed at the intersection. 
From one corner of the base sprang callas and pearl 
roses, and from the other lilies of the valley and white 
tulips, and there were a large number of other very hand- 
some floral tributes. 


WATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


Pres. John L. Pickard announces the program for the 
Council, meeting in San Francisco, July 13-17, one 
week in advanee of the National Association : Report 
upon “The Elective System in Colleges,” by Dr. S. H. 
Peabody, of Illinois ; “ Books on Pedagogy,” by Dr. C.C. 
Rounds, New Hampshire ; “ What is Best in the Educa- 
tion of Girls and How Secured,” by Matilda S. Cooper, 
New York; “Relation of Publie Schools to Industry,” 
by Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio; “ Waste in Education,” by 
Dr. J. W. Stearns, of Wisconsin ; “ City School Systems,” 
by H. S. Tarbell, of Rhode Island. 


THE INSTITUTE VOLUME. 


The volume of proceedings of the fifty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held at 
Burlington last July, contains papers of great value. The 
address of President Hall is an admirable outlook upon 
the educational condition of New England. Hon. Walter 
E. Howard, of Vermont, considers the “ Town vs. the 
District System ” more concisely and systematically than 
we have seen it elsewhere; A. W. Edson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, presents “ Professional 
Training of Teachers” with great skill; Supt. G. I. 
Aldrich of Quincy, shows the strength and weakness of 
ungraded schools and what to do with them ; Supt. T. M. 
Balliet presents one of his graphic digests of the “ Cult- 
ure of the Feelings”; John O. Norris, head master of 
the Charlestown High School, disc .ssc vigorously the 
“ Extra Professional Duties and Privileges of the 
Teacher’; Pres. J. C. Greenough, of Westfield, empha- 
sizes “ Individualism in Teaching” ; Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
of Boston, teaches how to make the most of life; Supt. 
Thomas Emerson, Newton, handles the free textbook 
question logically, statistically, and exhaustively ; Supt. 
A. M. Edwards, of Lewiston, Me., analyzes with much 
skill the “ Relation of the School to the Citizen”: while 
Dr. Walter Quincy Scott, from Phillips-Exeter Academy, 
deals with the elements of a liberal education ; and Prin. 
James M. Sawin, of Providence, talks, briefly but effect- 
ively of the “ Literature of Our Boys and Girls.” 


PRESIDENT STORY OF CHICAGO. 


Pres. Allan C. Story, of the Chicago School Board, has 

issued a more extended and detailed report than often 

comes from such an officer. It bears evidence, on every 

page, of his thorough acquaintance with the schools of the 

city and unqualified loyalty to their interests. To some 
of his recommendations we have referred in a recent ed- 

itorial based upon an abstract in a leading Chicago daily. 

We call attention at this time to other points from ad- 

vance sheets of his report. 

The success of the policy of the board in regard to ventil- 
ation, by forcing a change of air into each room by means 
of fans propelled by steam, in all new buildings, meets with 
special favor, as does the careful attention given to light- 
ing schoolrooms by giving increased window surface, and 
the heating of buildings by steam. The latter process de- 
fies extreme cold weather, perfects ventilation, and’ is 
economical. 

One of the most difficult problems in a city of the size 
and rapid growth of Chicago is the supply of school 
buildings equal to the emergency. In many cases 
this has required half-time schools, that is two sep- 
arate schools taught by two different teachers in the 
same room, one half day each. This has never been 
satisfactory, and the board is making great effort to rem- 
edy the evil. The number of half-time pupils has already 
been reduced from 12,000 to 7,000, and the president ree- 
ommends action which will much further reduce this 
number. 

President Story commends in unqualified praise the ad- 
dition of three assistant supervisors, making the number 
five. The evil of nearsightedness continues and action is 
recommended through charts and tests at each school for 
the examination of all pupils as to length of vision, that 
they may be seated with a view to greater success in the 
use of the blackboards. 

One of the most important recommendations of his re- 
port is that teachers of German shall be required to 
be examined upon, and be competent to teach, all other 
branches required in the grammar and primary grades, 
that the subject may be part of the regular course, the 
study of it being optional with the parents ; he also rec- 
ommends that the special teacher of German shall be an 
assistant supervisor. This woald be a great saving in 
the matter of expense. “ Whatever necessities have ex- 
isted in the past arising from the large proportion of Ger- 
mans in our population, there seems no good reason now 
for continuing that study as special and apart from our 
regular common school course. This seems to me the 
reasonable and economical solution of a question that has 
produced much more criticism of the action of the board 


than any other.” 
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Chicago is fortunate above most cities, perhaps above|of Baden. 


She has been constantly in attendance upon 


any other city in the country, in having interest-bearing] her royal father during his last sickness. 


school funds which yield at the present time $120,000 


It is no longer a question whether the Crown Prince, 


per annum,—provided, as seems probable, pending litiga-|who married the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria 


tion is successful. 


These rentals are held good by lawjof England, having what is generally 


supposed to 


solely for the payment of teachers, and all other school|be a fatal disease, can become king or emperor. The 


expenses must be supplied by direct taxation. 


years there is a re-apprizement of the value of these prop-| successor under the title of “Frederick IIT.” 


Each five decree has already been promulgated proclaiming him the 


He signs 


erties, which will raise them greatly after 1890. Here-|his first telegram to Chancellor Bismarck “ Frederick,” 


after repairs upon school buildings will be completed without reference to emperor or king. 
to Berlin from San Remo to assume his position. His 


during the vacation of schools. 


He goes at once 


Of his recommendations regarding evening schools,| first ordinance to the ministers of state relates to the sub- 
we spoke in an editorial in the issue of February 9 ;|ject of public mourning for his father, and reads as 
of his recommendation regarding manual training we| follows: 


shall speak at another time. 


** With regard to the national mourning which has heretofore 


been customary, we will not order any provision, but will rather 
leave it to every German to determine how he will give expression 
to his affliction at the death of such a monarch, and how long he 


GERMANY. 


The history of the German Empire, in which the 
public of to-day is interested, begins with Charles I., the 
Great, or Charlemagne, who came into power A. D. 800, 
extending his conquests from the North Sea to the Alps, 
and from the Rhine to Hungary, and laying the foundation 


will deem it appropriate to restrict participation in public enter- 
tainments.”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


The Beginning of Education in the Northwest Territory; A. A. 


for the line of emperors and kings who have occupied the | Graham ; Magazine of Western History, for February. 


German throne for upward of a thousand years. With 
Charlemagne began the Carlovingian Race; with Otto, 


Oar Public School System; Prof. W. T. Harris; The Chautau- 


quan, for February. 


The Pecuniary Value of a College Education; Rev. S. H. Lee; 


Duke of Saxony, began the Saxon Dynasty in 911; with| yale Review, for March. 


Conrad If. (1024) began the House of Franconia; Con- 
rad III. (1138) established the House of Hohensteaufen ; 
Rodolph, Count of Hapsburg (1273), created the House of 
Hapsburg, which was followed by the House of Luxem- 


Public Education in Germany; Lend a Hand, for February. 
Race Divisions and the School Question; Catholic World, for 


March. 


College Hazing ; Editor’s Easy Chair; Harper’s, for March. 
The Willoughby University of Lake Erie: A Pioneer College of 


burg and Bavaria ; in 1438 the House of Austria gained Ohio; James A. Briggs; Magazine of Western History, for Feb- 
the throne under Albert II., the Great, Duke of Austria|ruary. 


and King of Hungary. and Bohemia. 
The present ruling House of Hohenzollern came into 


What Shall the Public Schools Teach ? Rev. C. H. Parkhurst; 


The Forum, for March. 


The Reign of Pedantry in Girls’ Schools; Miss Sewell ; Nine- 


power under Frederick I. (1701), followed by Frederick | ,,,... Century, for February. 


Wilhelm I. (1713), Frederick IL., the Great (1740), who 
reigned until 1786, when he was followed by three Fred- 
erick Wilhelms III., and IV. 

In 1857 his brother, the king, having become incapaci- 
tated for state business, William was commissioned to 


Statement as to Jaffaa College; Missionary Herald, for March. 
The Abolition of School Fees; Chairman London School Board ; 


Fortnight/y Review, for February. 


American College Football; Richard Morse Hodge; Outing, for 


March. 


The Higher Education of Women; Westminster Review, for Feb- 


act as regent, which commission was renewed from time ruary. 


to time till his permanent installation in 1858. In 1861 

he ascended the throne and came into absolute power 
under the title of Kaiser Wilhelm, King of Prussia. 

He was the second son of Frederick William III. (and 

his mother was the famous Louisa, Princess of Mecklen- 

_ berg-Strelitz), and he was brother of Frederick William 

IV. He'was born March 22,1797, and would have been 91 


The Jesuit and the Public School; Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D. 
The Education of the Emotions; Frances Power Cobbe; Fort- 


nightly Review, for February. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Kate L. Brown and Elizabeth U. Emerson have the most 


years old if he had lived until the 22d of the present month. unique Easter exercise we have ever seen, in the Sunday-School 
William I. became the head of the North German Con- Helper, entitled “ Child Erie’s Pilgrimage; or, The Story of the 
federation in 1867, and showed his great qualities as a| Little Boy who Went Out to Find Jesus.” 


ruler by placing such men as Von Moltke and Bismarck 


— Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co, publish a souvenir, an exquisitely 


gotten up ‘‘ Glance at the Wonderful Art of Penmanship,’’ which 


at the head of the wiiiery ar ts qepartensnte of bis they will doubtless send to any subscriber of the JOURNAL for the 
government, and continuing them as his trusty counsel-| |; , and it is worth asking for several times. 


lors in strategy and diplomacy. Through their advice 


— The story of Louisa M. Aloott's girlhood, written by her a 


and policy he had acquired from Denmark the duchies] few months ago, will soon appear in the Youth’s Companion, Itis 


of Schleswig and Holstein. 
In 1866 war broke out between Prussia and Austria, 


said to be full of reminiscences of the Hawthornes, the Emersons, 
and Channings, as well as of her own early life. 


— An exquisitely bound volume of a new collection of poems by 


and the king routed the Austrian army at Sadowa, and James Russell Lowell, Heartsease and Rue, is an event of the year. 


by the peace of Prague, August 13, 1866, Austria retired 
from the German Confederacy and acknowledged the 
changes and annexations which Prussia had made in Ger- 


many. 


— The general catalogue of the Salem State Normal School, for 


the thirty-three years of its history, can be obtained for 50 cents, 
by application to Mary N. Plumer, Normal School, Salem. 


— It seems to us that the establishment of sectarian schools is 


In July » 1870, France declared, war (France- not only undesirable and inimical to the spirit of the government of 


German war), and the success of the Prussian arms was|this country, but a grave mistake on the part of their projectors 


complete. 
In 1870 treaties were concluded between Northern and 


and friends. They tend to build up caste and destroy that homo- 


eneity which is the salvation of a truly republican government. 
hey are a greater injury to the unfortunate youths who are com- 


pelied to be educated in them than they are to society. Ultimately, 


Southern Germany by which the new German Emp -e America will reject them, and they will cease to be, because the 
was founded, and on Jan. 18, 1871, the King of Prussia, | people will cease to patronize them. Such of them as now flourish 


do so because of priestly mandate, not because the people choose 


then at Versailles, France, was proclaimed Emperor of|') 00)? approve of them.—Boston Record. 


Germany, under the title of William I. Thus the dream 


— Little Josef Hoffman has a childish worship of a beautiful 


of centuries was realized in an united Germany. Since] voice, and that of Madame Gerster has been his ial delight. 


that time, under the guidance of Bismarck and Von 


When he heard of that sweet singer’s failure in New York, last 
spring, he felt very badly about it, and mourned over her loss as if 


i to th 
it had been his own. When she went back to the city, a few weeks 


fection of the military force of his empire. 


ago, he was taken to hear her, and his delight knew no bounds 


He was married in 1829 to Augusta, eldest daughter]. oe found that she could still sing. He begged to be taken 


of the Duke of Weimar. 
exemplary as to endear him to the whole German people. 


His domestic life has been 80] }¢hind the scenes, and as.soon as he went into the gracious singer's 
presence, he took her hand, and looking up at her, he said : ** The 
spring has come back, madame, the lark sings again.”’ With this 


Two children were born,—one son and one daughter,— 
Prince Frederick William, known as the Crown Prince, he dropped on one knee, and kissed ape — with a 

quaint chivalrous courtesy, that is one of the little fellows harms. 
whose illness at San Remo, in Italy, has had mue 2 | Then he would have run away, if the lady had not caught him. 
probably, with the aged father’s sickness, and Princess! sho cried over the pretty tribute, and her eyes were wet when she 


Louisa who married Frederick William, the Grand Duke} went out again on the stage. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILL&, 


MARCH. 


O blastering March, the month of mud, 
And wayward breezes, 
And piercing blasts, that freeze our blood, 
And sneezes, 


You must be blind, or you would see ° 
We cannot bear you! 
From out the year how gladly we 
Would spare you! 


With rain, and hail, and snow, and sleet, 
You fiercely pelt us, 
And then next day with languid heat 
You melt us, 


We do not like you, March, at all, 
We say it boldly; 
We hate your whirling blasts that brawl 
So coldly. 


As much we hate your softer days 
That so deceive us, 
If you would win our heartfelt praise, — 
Just leave us! 


A good memory is one of the most useful faculties a man can 
have, and he realizes it keenly when his wife sends him in town to 
do a little shopping. 

The first thing the young architect has to learn is that he never 
can please a woman with a honse unless he provides at least one 
window from which she can overlook her next-door neighbor's 
clothes-lines. 

Modern people would like the Julian calendar better if instead 
of adding one day to February every four years it had added all of 
March’s thirty-one days to the following month, and given us two 
months of April. 

Jealousy is the meanest of all human passions; bat that doesn’t 
prevent it from being fanny in a dog. 

What queer people people are, anyway! They buy canaries 
and pay high prices for them, and take them home, and then fin 
fault because the little fellows will sing so much, 

There is no egotist like the young man in love; and mankind hes 
reason to be thankful that there isn’t. 

A good many people spend so much time in deciding just what 
they will do to make themselves famous that they find they don't 
have any time left to do anything at all. 

Optimist and pessimist ? Oh, yes. An optimist is a young 
father, on a warm, spring afternoon, fondly trandling a new baby- 
carriage down the avenue. A pessimist is the man who was in love 
three months ago, wearing the first shirt his sweet young wife has 
fondly made for him! 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Boston was organized under a city charter in 1822. 

— The settlement of Bangor was commenced in 1768. 

— The University of Bologna will celebrate, on June 12, 1888, 
the eight hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

— It is said that Prince Bismark is the proud possessor of dec- 
orations and orders to the extent of some forty pounds in weight. 


— It is estimated by Professor Kirchoff, of Halle, that the lan- 
guage most spoken on the globe, for the last thousand years at least, 
ia Chinese, for it is without doubt the only one which is spoken by 
over 400,000,000 of the human race. 

— Boy.—I know what I’m going to be whenI get big. Teacher. 
—What’sthat ? Boy.—Something that begins withan S. Teacher. 
—Sailor ? Boy.—No. Teacher.—Shoemaker? Boy.—No, Teacher. 
—Soldier. Boy.— No. Teacher.—What, then? Doy.— ’Stron- 
omer. 

— Anthony Trollope says of Thackeray: ‘‘One loved him al- 
most as one loves a woman, tenderly and with thoughtfulness; 
thinking of him when away from him wasa source of joy which can- 
not be analyzed, but is full of comfort. One who loved him, loved 
him thus because his heart was tender as is the heart of a woman.’’ 


— It is not generally known that Charles Dickens almost invari- 
ably took his names for characters in his novels from real people. 
Instances are Miss Mowcher, Dombey, Dedlock, Chuzzlewit, and 
even those odder still. In Ramsgate, alone, it seems there was 
Weller, a straw-hat manufacturer and hosier in High street, near 
the market; Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass lived higher up, and 
Mrs. Bardell also lived near. In London, a gentleman of this city 
lately observed the sign ‘‘ Miss La Creevy’’ and in New Jersey lies 
buried ‘‘ Sarah Gamp.’’— The Independent. 

—A lady who was a frequent visitor in the family of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, tells the following anecdote, which completely 
illustrates Emerson’s character, and the effect he had on people: 
** An old washerwoman in Concord, at work one day, as it began to 
grow dark, unrolled her sleeves, and said she must go home and 
get ready for Mr. Emerson’s lecture. ‘Why, are you not too 
tired to go?’’ she was asked. ‘Oh, no indeed; it always rests 
me,’ was the reply. ‘But do you understand what the lecture is 
about ?’ continued her questioner. ‘ Well,—no,’ was the answer; 
‘ but it does me good to see him stand up there, lookin’ so beautiful, 
and telling us all we are just as good as he is !’’’—~Saturday Even- 
ing Gaxzelte. 


— Can you get up a joint club for the JOURNAL and the AMEI- 
ICAN TEACHER? Send for our clubbing list. Several teachers 
have done themselves and us a good turn in this way. We make it 
greatly to the advantage of every teacher who does us afuvor, Send 


us the names of friends to whom we can send sample copies. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 


12mo, etc., give little indi- 


cation of size; we L 
in inches, the number first given being 


i laborers. With 
tes, and sixty full-page portraits of temperance 
Lon or two exceptions, the portraits are among the best we have 


seen in such a volume. 


ov. Comprising a full 


t of its aims, methods, and results, with figured draw- 
in woods and metals. By C. M. Woe. 
ward, A.B., Ph.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1 


I Remember. By T. Adolphus Trollope. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 546 pp., 8x5. 

A little more than half a century ago Mra. Frances Trollope 
ublished, after a visit to the United States, a book, giving her 
Lemsaations of America. This book was the means of first bring- 
ing to the notice of Americans the name of Trollope and doubtless 
served the bearers of the name a most excellent turn, for the book 
was a decided ‘‘sensation’’ in its day, and furnished a basis on 
which to build the mighty superstructure on which the fame of 
the Trollopes now rests. Mrs. Trollope was the author of many 
books, chiefly of the order of fiction, which served their little day 
and passed iato the attic of disuse there to fraternize with G. P. R. 
James and others of that ilk. 

‘Two sons were given her to maintain and enhance the literary 
fame of the family. Anthony was the yonnger of those sons and 
he inherited a cacvethes scribendi rivaling in intensity and prolifieness 
that of his mother or his elder brother, T. Adolphus. Anthony 
was, qnestionless, the most talented of his family, and earned for 
himself a real fame which will be slow to perish. 

T. Adolpbus, although a novelist of no mean order, was inclined 
to leave this field to his brother while he sought the more congenial 
themes found in historical subjects. He became the historian of 
the Florentine Commonwealth, and made it his favorite line of 
work to illastrate Italy by histories and fictions, leaving his brother 
to depict English society in the ‘‘commonplace’’ lines. It is for 
these reasons that the younger brother is so extensively read on this 

side of the Atlantic, while the elder has a high rank on the other 


side. 
T. Adolphus Trollope was born in London in 1810, and was ed- 
ucated at Winchester and Oxford. He did not find England a 


9x 6. 
o work that compares with this manual in histori - 

sate have enn no work of the methods of the manual training 
echool, in the details of the manual elements in the results of manual 
training,in the discussion of the educational, social and economic 
bearings from different standpoints and different times; while the 
illustrations are unapproachable. It is seldom that an author ven- 
tures to put so much personality into a work of the kind. Strarge 
as this familiarity seems at times, we think it one of the attractions 
of this volume. The arguments are not as strong, are pot intended 
to be as strong, as those in the volume of Robert Seidel’s, translated 
by Miss Smith. The argument upon which the book depends is 
its practical value, its graphically illustrated practicality. From 
its opening chapter we shall draw material at an early day for an 
editorial upon the growth of the manual training idea in America. 
With this volume, with its illustrations, directions, figures, any 
man with a particle of mechanical taste and teaching tact, could 
take a class of lads and put them through a course of training with 
ease and with highly satisfactory results. : 
Dr. Woodward is not only an enthusiast, bat knows his subject 
from beginning to end, knows its possibilities and accepts no limi- 
tations. The most important chapter of the book is that which 
gives the occupations of the graduates of the classes of 783, 84, "85 
"86, and the way ia which stady at the bench operates in after life. 
The book is elegantly bound and priated. 
Tue Lone Exite. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. New 
York; T. Y. Crowell & Co. 363 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.20. 


Nathan Haskell Dole gives us another volume of translations 
from the writings of Tolstoi, under the above title. a collection of 


tery tickets have drawn any prizés. It is pleasant to realize that 
Washington had a home life, for, since America is emphatically 
the country of homes, we like to think of the nation’s great head 
as a model of domestici'y as well as a typical warrior and statesman, 


IreLanp. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’sSons. 435 pp., 8x 54. Price, $1.50. 
One of the strange things about that strange country, Ireland, is 

that while everybody ean talk fluently enough about it, very few 

people really know anything of its history. The Patnams give us 

a chance to make up our deficiencies on this score by putting Ire- 

land into their ‘Story of the Nations Series,”” now so well known. 

This handsome volume, profusely illustrated, traces the fortunes, 

ot misfortunes, of Erin’s sons and daughters from the days of the 

savage Formorians, through the times of St. Patrick, and the 
power of the Irish church, the Anglo-Norman invasion, the days of 

Henry IL., John, Edward Bruce, and Cromwell in Treland, tells 

the story of the battle of Boyne, sketches the lives of Flood and 

Grattan, the awfal chapter of the famine, and brings the history 

down past the Phanix Park murder to the question of ‘‘ Home 

Rale,’’ as it presents itself to us to-day. With this book in reach 

everybody can know something of what Ireland has had io the 

past, and be able to judge more intelligently of what she needs in 
the future. 


Mary anv I; or, Forty Years with the Sioux, By 
Stephen R. Riggs, D.D.. LL.D., missionary to the Dakotar, 
With an introduction by Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., president of 
Dartmouth College. Bosten: Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishitig Society. 437 pp., size 74 x 5. 

The first edition of this work was exhausted before the demand 
was supplied. ‘The volume before us is a republication from new 
plates, tastily bound, including excellent likenesves of Dr. Riggs 
and his faithful wife. It is a story plainly told of the priva'ions, 
discouragements, dangers, and trinmphs of those who devoted their 
lives to carrying religion to the Indian. The Dakotas now have 
the gospel in their own language, thanks to the efforts of Dr, 
Riggs. The story has an added charm in that it takes the form of 


congenial place for a home by reason of his predilections in stady. | short stories, many of them designed for children, including some | , personal narrative. We heartily recommend it to those of our 


and he lived for many years in Florence in his own house, and 
there composed most by his historical works. There was a charm 
in Italian history, people, scenery, life, which he could never 
wholly wean himself from, and he wrote on subjects pertaining to 
these with all the ardor and copiousness of a native. 

And now after a life spent in his beloved Italy, he comes home 
to England, and in his declining years publishes the truest book of 
all that ever came from his pen, What I Remember. Nothing can 
ba more delightfully charming and refreshing than this volume of 
reminiscences. Written when the asperities of age have softened 
into the kindliest of feeling for his friends, acquaintances, and 
critics, Trollope has given a record of persons whom the world ia 
ever eager to learn more of, and has coupled with this a description 
of the manners and customs of the times in which he knew them, 
so faithfully and honestly delineated that little is left to be desired 
save a continuation of what he remembers, which he promises to 
give ten years h Se f God, the public lives.’ 

There isn’t a dull or unreadable page in the book, and what is 
more rare, there isn’t a severe censure, an unkind word, an innu- 
endo even, for any of his fellows. He has grown old gracefully 
and charmingly, and in a philosophic bit of advice to his young 
friends he observes that ‘‘ It behooves an old man to be cheery in 
proportion to the propinquity of his exit,’’ and urges them to ‘‘ go 
on their way rejoicing though this beautiful world”’; all this in 
striking contrast with Carlyle’s sub-acid humor and carpings found 
in his Reminiscences, 


Butier’s Grocrapuy. By Jacques W. Red- 

way. Philadelphia: E. H, Butler & Co, 136 pp., 12x 10, 

No house issues a new Geography in these days until prepared to 
make it as pedagogicllay progressive, as commercially sensible, as 
typograpbically attractive, as illustratively beautiful as science, 
art, and money can produce, and FE. H. Butler & Co., have fully 
met the requirements of the hour iothis volume. 

The first plate, the earth in space, is, in artistic effect, worthy a 
place in a work of art; while its geographical vividness makes it 
worthy a place in any scientific collection, In three pages the 
whole question of mathematical geography is disposed of skillfully. 
The physical geography department owes much to the careful 
preparation of its maps, as the political department does to the 
grouping of illustrations. We think page 19 one of the most 
remarkable that has ever appeared in any textbook. 

The relief map idea is capital ; the wonder is that it was not ear- 
lier discovered. We donot yet understand how such perfect effect 
can be secured, giving on a plane surface every advantage of an 
actual relief map. The North American illustrations on page 26, 
and the United States illustrations on pages 32, 36, 40-4—5-8, 
54-6, 60-1-4-9, and 70, defy descriptive art. Here is not only 
high art, but rare pedagogical tact, being representative and illus- 
trative. Through these 13 pages every distinctive feature of all 
these, natural, historic, botanical, mineral, scenic, mercantile, in- 
dustrial, and metropolitan, is graphically presented. Much less 
space is given to other countries, though every salient feature of 
every country is illustratively emphasized. It would be difficult to 
find any art volume, costing $20 or less, containing so much beauty 
for beanty’s sake, as —_ no ones is at the same time so 

tive in its practical value. Its chaste electric blue binding i 
in keeping with the high character of the work. a 


Tue TEMPERANCE MOoveMENT; or, The Conflict Be- 
tween Mun and Alcoho!. By Henry William Blair. Boston: 
William E. Smythe. 583 pp., 944 x6. 

This work must rank third at the farthest, probably it will first, 
among the great standard works on temperance. The first thing 
that attracts the attention upon opening the book is a twenty-inch 
extension map of New York City with each of the 9,168 licensed 
liquor saloons indicated by a red mark, making the most emphatic 
presentation of the horrors of the license system in “ painting a sity 
red.”’ The study of alcohol from a superstition to a product of 
man’s yy is a valuable literary effort. The Effect of Aleo- 
hol Upon the Human Body is an effective combination of science 
and moral reform ; the Discussion of Alcohol as a Food is scientifi- 
cally powerful; Alcohol as the Creator of Disease will make one 
shadder through the details of thirty pages; Alcohol in Medicine 


is an authoritative resumé ef the best sentiment on beth sides of | shows us somethi f i 
the sea; Alcobol in Panperism and Crime onght to be presented as| camp and national’ counailen "We ty 


a tract for universal distribution; Intemperance Among Manual 
Workers is the best industrial temperance argument we have seen, 


as Alcohol and Wealth is the best commercial argument. The| wrote home for “‘good, neat boots,’’ 


remedies are presented with clearness and foree,—total abstinence 
educational forces, law, woman suffrage, and religion. 


Senator Biair does not believe in license: does believe in probi-| stump puller whose fame has com 

bition,—in national prohibition. The practical sketch of the tem- meses for his Neither 
perance movement and of temperance organization occupies quite a| midst of the Revolutionary struggles to be 


portion of the volume, of which the W. C. T. U 


charming fables. The most noticeable feature of the book, how- 
ever, is the part called ‘‘ School Scenes at Yasnaya Polyana,’’ de- 
seriptive of the school on Count Tolstoi’s estate. This school life 
may be described as ideal. ‘The pupils come and go as they like ; 
but it appears that they like to come, to keep themselves in order 
and to learn, while, as for composition-writing, the Count has found 
two lads among his little peasant pupils who, he thinks, have 


his measureless height of development, was unable to attain.”’ 
After this extract, it is hardly necessary to advise teachers in re~ 


do sometimes quarrel, have pushed each other down stairs, and a 
boy has been burned with blazing pitch; but, as a rule, he says, 
bumps and bruises and tears are unknown, though the children are 


the boy who stole at school, and whom he (Tolstoi) began to pun- 
ish, for we may infer anything er nothing from the way in which 
he closes the narration. Tolstoi confesses that some parents have 
been discontented because there were no rank lists in school, and 
because the children were never whipped, the ‘‘ lickin’ and larnin’ ”’ 
theory evidently not being confined to the Hoosier districts of the 


gences allowed in the schoolhouse and education can be united, but 
since the head of the school believes that *‘the best police and dis- 
cipline of a school is gained by entrusting the pupils with full 
powers to learn, and to behave as they please,’’ there will proba- 
bly be no reversal of the present methods while the power in his 
hands. The teachers, it seems, get disciplined occasio.ally by the 
pupils, for though both are sometimes carried away by a lesson, 
and exteud the time from one hour to three, if the papils decide, 
as they have been known to do, that they will not stay for a lesson 
the teacher is about to give, away they all go, and nothing can be 
done to stop them. This is rather humiliating to the teacher, Tol- 
stoi says, but he persists it is as it should be. ‘Teachers who want 
to have their ideas shaken out of the ruts will read this description 
of school life as soon as possible, and with much pleasure, 


MEMOIR OF FLEMING JENKIN. By Robert Louis Ste- 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner's 
sons, 

There has been enough of romance in the life and labors of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, author of *‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,”’ to 
lead the public to rejoice in every success that comes to him in a 
literary way as a reward for several years of unappreciated brilliant 
literary work. 

This memoir of Fleming Jenkin has a rich autobiographie 
flavor, the author giving many incidents and impressions of early 
youth while presenting a remarkable character study of his friend 
and early instructor. Mr. Stevenson’s power of characterization is 
here keyed to a pitch of such nervous intensity as to give every 
thought a clear and ringing tone. Mr. Jenkin occupied the chair 
of engineering in the University of Edinburgh while the author 
was a student there, and their acquaintance ripened into a friendship 
that continued till the death of the professor. Mr. Jenkin’s nature 
was essentially noble and outspoken and retained to mature years 
all the generous impetuosity and intellectual ardor of youth. 

This author has never written a work of larger human interest 
than this. He does not love literature for its own sake; he de- 
lights in it as an aid to the study of real life, and he is at his best 
when writing of men. He has the power to sympathize closely and 

. Jeky it undoubted] 
ablest memoirs of the day. 


netrated. New York: G. P. Sons, 

Pris, Patnam’s 802 pp., 
r. Hale thinks Washington's biographers have been incli 

to eet the father of our country too near gods, so, widoest te 

tracting a jot from the honor and glory due the great patriot, he 

ernon as well as that in 


that Washington i 
love at fifteen, and made shocking rhymes on the ouleeey of lite, a 


many another lad has done; when he was fighting the Indians he 
and aboyt butter and D 

servants for his mother. _Later he complains that he finds difficulty 

in getting a tailor to fit him; is looking across to Switzerland for a 

and orders orna- 

it beneath him in the 

particular about the fur 


- Comes in for aj that is to trim his clothes, to order dishes and tablecloths that he 


goodehare, There are several maps and diagrams, several oolored may set his table properly in camp, and to write to ask if his lot- 


readers interested in the missionary efforts among the Sioux of the 
Northwest. 


~ 


Tue Picrus or Joun Amos Comenius. Syra- 
euse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 194 pp., 9x6. 
This is not only an educational classic of prime importance, but 


‘‘ developed a conscious, artistic power, such as Goethe, with all/the first picture book ever made for ebildren, and was for a century 


the most popular textbook in Europe. It has long been out of 
print, and Mr. Bardeen deserves the thanks of the profession, as 


gard to reading the book, but the half is not yet told. As far as| he will have the gratitude of all lovers of rare books, for having 
discipline is concerned the Count acknowledges that his children | found a satisfactory copy from which to reproduce this elegant vo!- 


ume, This is but one of a series of important services that Mr. 
Bardeen has rendered educational literature in America. In the 
American Teacher for March we have reproduced several pagee of 


‘left entirely to their own guidance.’”’ He maintains that ‘‘a|this book, which will be found of interest. We see no announce- 
school ought not to have, and does not have, the right to grant| ment in the volume of the edition being limited, but an advance 
rewards and punishments,’’ and, in connection with this, we should | announcement was to the effeet that but 500 copies would be issued, 
be glad to know the outcome of the story which he begins to tell of | so that those who intend purchasing must do so at an early day. 


Mr. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA AND OrHeR Grorata Fork. 
By R. M. Johnston. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 
414 pp., 7x5. 

The world finds the ‘‘ Georgia folk,’’ whom Mr. Johnston has 


United States, while others are not yet satisfied how the indul-|introduced to us, worth koowing, and, in fact, received them so 


well in the magazines where they first appeared, that they are now 
brought out in full dress,—in book form. Mr. Billingslea, who 
gives us ‘‘ pints o’ co’tin’’’ is one of the best of these simple- 
hearted people, but no believer in ‘‘ muscular Christianity ”’ will 
refuse to glory in the results of the tears Rev. Rainsford Gann shed 
over the ‘‘ Arab Chief,’’ and there are few who will fail to breathe 
a sigh for ‘‘ Moll and Virgil,’’ the negroes who laid down their 
lives for their master. Mr, Johnston looks on Georgia life, at 
least, throngh glasses of love; his men, as a rule, are brave and 
trae; his women fond and leal, and he lets them tell their own 
stories without attempt at dramatic effect by any help from him. 


D. Howe Indian Summer will soon be 
issued in Ticknor’s Paper Series. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. issue Professor Huffeut’s English 
in Preparatory Schools in their Monograph Series. This is a 
valuable discussion of the use and abuse of modern methods in 
teaching English in the academies and high schools, 


Tue Caroline Herschel Handbook, a unique little 
pamphlet containing the multiplication table from 1 to 13 inclusive, 
has just been issued by the D. Lothrop Company. It takes its 
name from the famous remark of the astronomer’s sister: ‘‘ I 
never could remember the multiplication table, but was obliged to 
carry always a copy of it about with me.” 


Messrs. VAN Antwerp, Braco, & Co., Cincinnati, 


have struck a happy vein in issuing for supplementary reading, 
Familiar Animals and their Wild Kindred, by James Monteith, 
M.A., than whom no man Knows better how to say and have said 
just what the child at any age will enjoy and profit by reading. In 


this volume he presents a symposium u all h imals 
their field and forest friends. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius. — Common Sch 
‘ n udy o 
Philadelphia: I. Kohler. 
Brotiiers. by Walter Besant; price, 35cents. New York: Harper 
he Blessed Dead; by Rev. J. M. Greene, D.D.: 
‘oemMs ; arry L mand ; 
ystem o ‘ysical Culture H 
city ys Kana City Presse.” (Third Book); by Carl Betz. Kansas 
ng Lear; by am Shakespeare; price, — nN 
3 She is Tradueed by ile and 
Boston & Opham. ew York: Cassell & Co, For sale in 
gilvie’s Popular Reading (No. 40). New York: J. 
Story of the Goths; by Bradley 
icar of Wakefield; by Oliver Goldsmith; price $1.00..— Property in 
Land; by Henry Winn; price. 25 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. For sale in Boston by Estes & Lantriat. Spd 
Seven Little Sisters; by Jane Andrews; price, 


55 cents. —— The 
py a nae by Mrs. Horace Manu; price, 55 ceuts. Boston: Lee 


puns and Russell Lowell; price, $1.2. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


THe New York Teacuers Lose FROM 
DIMINISHED ATTENDANCE IN 1888.—CELEBRATING 
THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871.—REMEMBER- 

ING Mr. Berecuer‘s DEATH AND HIS 
INFLUENCE DURING THE WAR.— 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL His- 

TORY AND ART.—DEATH 
or Dr. HoLper. 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New York, March 8, 1888, 

The board of education has not yet come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion about the teachers’ salary question. No action was taken 
yesterday, although there was some talk about the matter. Super- 
intendent Jasper presented a report on the pay rolls of the several 
schools in which the number of teachers has been reduced by 
diminished attendance of pupils. The facts given are as follows: 

“The pay rolls for January, 1888, compared with those for De- 
cember, 1887, show that 93 teachers will suffer during 1888 a re- 
duction in their annual salaries, amounting to $3,596. The pay 
rolls for 1887, compared with those for December, 1886, show that 
99 teachers lost during the year 1887 the sum of $3,079. The 
pay rolls for 1886, compared with those for December, 1885, show 
that 119 teachers lost during the year 1886 the sum of $837.”’ 

The commissioners seem to be very slow in righting this obvious 
injustice. I cannot but feel that there would be a speedy revision 
if we had a system by which less than a hundred teachers would 
gain almost thirty-six hundred dollars above their schedule salaries 
in the coming year. 

a 

On Saturday will begin a series of three celebrations of the Paris 
Commune of 1871. They are all to be held in the evening in Clar- 
endon Hall, which will be decorated with flags and emblems of 
mourning for the dead revolutionists of the great French uprising. 
The first of these celebrations, on the evening of the 10th, will be 
in the hands of the Russian, Polish, and Slavonic revolutionists ; 
the second, on the 17th, will be conducted by socialists and other 
moderate revolutionists; while the third, which will be held on 
March 24, will be the most exciting of all. John Most will then 
be the chief orator, and all the eulogies and speeches will be from 
the extremists, anarchists and red revolutionists. Many singing so- 
cieties have promised their services on the various evenings, and 
there will be patriotic songs and martial musie between the ad- 
dresses. The anarchists and revolutionists, who have a goodly repre- 
sentation in New York, are filled with thoughts of the anniversary. 
John Most’s paper Freiheit, appeared yesterday with a blood-red 
border and many illustrations of scenes in Paris during the Com- 
mune. In large, bold type the head-lines of the first page read : 
IN MEMORY OF THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION OF MARCH, 1871. 

LONG LIVE THE COMMUNE! 
NEITHER GOD NOR MASTER. 

POWDER AND Leap WILL MAKE THE WORLD FREE. 
KREAD IS FREEDOM AND FREEDOM BREAD. 
WORKINGMEN OF DO NOT FORGET NO- 
PROLETARIATS OF THE WHOLE WoxLD, UNITE AND ARM YOUR- 
SELVES ! 

The paper was filled with the usual inflammable material, largely 

made up of quotations from French revolationary writers. 

The anarchists have adopted a new coat of arms, representing 
prominently two burly policemen, clubs in hand, as the eppressors 
of the poor and the guardians of the rich and dishonest. 

This is the anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s death. It will be ob- 
served at Plymouth Church with much tender feeling, at a special 
meeting to-night and at a prayer meeting to-morrow. Last even- 
ing, at the regular March meeting of the Plymouth League, organ- 
ized by the church members about a year ago, many tributes were 
paid to the good man’s memory. Gen. C. T. Christensen read a 
paper upon Mr. Beecher’s influence among the soldiers, and ad- 
dresses were made by several prominent men, who related personal 
experiences of the inflaence he exerted on them in war times. 

At last an apportionment of $300,000 (where $400,000 was asked) 
has been made for the enlargement of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory; and if the commissioners can agree on the plans, the long de- 
layed work will soon be begun. The plans of Architect J. C. Cady 
provide for a tasteful and usefal structure, but one that will cost $800,- 
000. Professor Bickmore has had to give his lectures down town, 
in Chickering Hall. It has been said lately, and truly, that ‘‘ this 
museum is the crown and head of our common school system in the 
city and thronghout the state. Its treasures are open te all, and 
the lectures delivered to New York teachers by its superintendent 
are sent to every normal school in the state. It stands in a more 
vital relation to our system of public education, thanks mainly to 
Professor Bickmore, than any other institution in this country does 
to its public. It has conferred a great boon on the city and the 
state, and it has received in return very little. Half of its actual 
running expenses are yearly paid by its trustees out of their own 
pockets. It is in constant need of funds. It has several times 
missed acquiring really fine collections for lack of the money to buy 
them. It ought to receive adequate public support from both city 
and state, and be put in a position to employ all its fands contrib- 
uted from private sources to the acquirement of new collections and 
to practical scientific work.’’ 

* 

The Museum has this month suffered a great misfortune in the 
death of Dr. Joseph B. Holder. He was one of the most experi- 
enced curators of the Museum, and had been associated with 
it from the first, Of large scholarly and scientific attainments, 
he was familiar with all branches of natural scienee and had 
a wide general knowledge. But his especial study was marine and 
deep sea life. He was able to give much time and thought to this 
while stationed on the South Atlantic coast during the Civil War, 
and for several years afterward. He has written many papers on 
these subjects and contributed much to our fund of knowledge upon 
them, lt was from the facts he gathered about coral reefs that 
Professor Agassiz was able to correct some of his own miscalcula- 
tions. The trustees and officers of the Museum appreciated the 
Soult acquirements of Dr. Holder, realize that 4 will be dif- 

t to fill the place his sudden death has made vacan 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


The Chicago teachers are practicing their Lenten period of econ- 
omy, receiving only 75 per cent. of their salaries until the yearly sal- 
aries are fixed by the board. It is, on the whole, a beneficial ar- 
rangement, and the majority submit to it gracefully, for the amount 
thus saved will take them to the seashore, the Pacific coast, or 
Canada. President Story is also studying economy and casting 
about for ways and means to reduce expenses. Among other si/;- 
gestions he deems it well to do away with special teachers, claim- 
ing that teachers should by this time be able to teach music and 
drawing as well as arithmetic and spelling. Inasmuch as over four 
handred of our teachers have received special instruction under 
Professor Tomlins in vocal music, and many belong to musical 
societies under the direction of prominent musicians, such as Pro- 
fessor Root, Jay Smith, and others, Mr. Story’s plan seems very 
practicable as regards that branch of study. 

The most urgent need of the city, in spite of liberal appropria- 
tion, seems to be more schoolhouses, especially for primary pupils. 
The children of the working classes never get beyond the prima”y 


At the principals’ meeting one encounters many new faces since 
the annexation of Hyde Park; bright, intelligent faces, too, as 
pleasant to look upon as crocuses in spring-time, or new scenery at 
a theater. The paper read before the Association, on “ Learning 
and Uniearning,’’ by W. M. Lawrence of the Sheridan School, 
elicited a spirited discussion. Mr. Kirk waxed enthusiastic; Mr. 
Black became profound; Mr. Stowell earnest, if not eloquent; Mr. 
Wescott dogmatical, and the chair facetious. A few of the lady 
principals caught the inspiration and ventured on a sort of apolo- 
getic expression of their opinions. Mr. Lawrence is a new light in 
the galaxy of principals. He has marked ability, having won his 
spurs as principal of one of the Milwaukee schools. He was favor- 
ably mentioned for the superintendency when Mr. MacAlister left 
to take charge of the Philadelphia schools. 

* * 

The subject of reading seems to engross the attention of city and 
country teachers this year. At the principals’ association Super- 
intendent Delano talked upon the importance of supplementary 
reading, and before the county association two excellent papers were 
read, one upon the subject ‘‘ Reading in Relation to other Studies,” 
and the other upon ‘* Reading in Relation to History.’’ 

Superintendent Lane called upon Miss Curtis, of the Jones 
School, Englewood, who, in a short talk, gave some timely sug- 
gestions upon reading in connection with the study of geography. 

Mr. Lane then made some excellent remarks upon the work to 
be done by teachers. Cook County is fortunate in possessing a 
man ready at a moment’s warning to lead the singing, offer a 
prayer, or address an audience upon any question, whether relating 
to school affairs or society in general, in a graceful, off-hand man- 
ner, saying and doing the right thing at the right time. 

* * 
This year Browning is somewhat passé and Dante is the rage. 
Everybody is wild over the subject, lectures have been given, and 
a poem read at the Art Institute by Mr. Black, principal of the 


Douglas School. 

Nota club in the city, be it the angust Fortnightly, the dite Brown- 
ing Society, the récherché Literary, or the Press Club, but nambers 
among its leading spirits some of our teachers. ‘The musical soci- 
eties are even better represented. At the war-song concert given 
not long since at Music Hall, under the direction of Professor 'Tom- 
lins, 2,000 people applied for tickets after all the seats had been 
sold. Chicago is fast becoming a musival center, M. W. 


NOTES FROM A CHICAGO STANDPOINT. 


Mr. Doolittle, of the Chicago Board of Education, has subjected 
the air of the Douglas School to a scientific test by means of the 
new instrament known as an oxometer. ‘Twenty per cent. of oxy- 
gen in the air is said to be the least permissible for health, the nor- 
mal quantity being twenty-one per cent. Inthe various rooms of 
the Douglas School it was found that there was only from seven- 
teen to nineteen per cent. of oxygen, the number of pupils in the 
different rooms varying from forty-five to fifty-five. In the first 
floor hall there was the highest per cent. of impurity. One such 
faithful and painstaking man can do more than the whole board 
will do if not spurred on by some persistent and determined effort. 

In Milwaukee there is a vigorous movement toward eliminating 
some of the so-called ornamental studies from the public schools, 
and the board of education is generally in favor of it. The senti- 
ment seems to be that music and drawing are less essential toa 
boy who can be in school only a few years at most, than some 
branches of study which will bear directly upon the occupation in 
which he is likely to be engaged after he leaves the school. e 

The University of Llinois and the Northwestern University are 
encouraging young men and young women to aspire to a thorough 
preparation for college, by offering honorary scholarships to such 
students as shall pass honorably a competitive county exami- 
nation, The Northwestern scbolarship is offered to any graduate 
of a high school in Cook County, and entitles the holder to full in- 
struction in the university for four years. The next examination 
will be held at Evanston, in September. Examinations for honorary 
scholarships in the State University will be held at any county seat 
in the state on the first Friday and Saturday of June, 1888. None bat 
residents of the county where the examination is held will be en- 
titled to compete. Such examinations are to be held under the 
direct supervision of the county superintendent. — 

The people of Lawrence, Kans., are becoming interested in the 
construction of a building for the accommodation of lady students. 
A committee of citizens has been appointed to solicit subscriptions, 
and there is a fair prospect of $20,000 being raised at an early day 
for the object stated. ‘Thus the cause of oo-education is uall 
strengthening. In this connection the action of the friends of Col- 
umbia College may be cited. President Adams, of Cornell, has also 
recently placed himself on record as regarding the presence of 
ladies at Ithaca beneficial rather than otherwise. It is ever thus. 

That was a real educational love feast which the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Education enjoyed at its last regular meeting. ‘lhe rem- 


iniscences were introduced by Mrs, Lilly S. Hawley’s paper on 


ag Recollections of the Chicago Schools,’ and following this most 


interesting paper other talks were given by Mrs. Young, Principals 
Stowell, bmn ath Slocum, and Leslie Lewis, also by Superintend- 
ent Howland and Assistant Superintendent Delano. Many feeling 
references were made to the lamented Mabony, whose sad death 
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grades, and can ill afford to lose time for want of accommodation. |. 
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came like a personal affliction to the whole corps a few years ago. 

When these Chicago teachers get together at their monthly meet- 
ings they do something else than eat, joke, and admire each other; 
they meet to act, for their pointed discussions are the first steps, 


seem to have something to do besides sit in a chair and see the 
wheels of the school machinery go round. They do not think their 
schools are as nearly perfect as they can be, or that they are the 
best in the country, but they are studying and trying constantly to 
reach the true philosophical basis of school education, and to this 
end they meet, and discuss, and criticise, and then go out to work 
again. Activity characterizes them everywhere and all the time, 
and if there are live schools to be found anywhere they may be 
found in Chicago, the Athens of the West. 

Ohio and Iowa legislatures are tending toward dangerous text- 
book legislation. The experience of Minnesota and California has 
not satisfied them yet that it is impracticable and unwise fora 
state to undertake to compete with regular business houses in the 
manufacture of textbooks. A few years more will surely demon- 
strate that, however. OBSERVER, 


CHURCH DAYS. 


BY WILLIAM SHELDON, A.M, . 


For THE YEAR BEGINNING WITH APRIL, 1888. 


Easter is the festival and anniversary of the resurrection of our 
Lord from the dead, or the Christian passover. It was formerly 
called the “‘ Great Day,’’ celebrated with the greatest joy, and ac- 
counted the ‘* Queen of Festivals.’’ In England it was the custom 
for the boys to run about the streets on Easter morning crying, — 
** Christ is risen, Christ is risen.’’ 
It is a moveable festival and is not fixed to one particular day. 
Easter day is always the first Sunday after the full moon, which 
happens upon or next after the twenty-first day of March; and if 
the full moon happens upon a Sanday, Easter day is the Sunday 
after. It occurs on Sunday, April 1, the present year. 
Low Sunday.—The first Sunday after Easter. It occurs on the 
8th of April in 1888, This first Sunday after Easter, properly the 
Octave, is called Low Sunday, as it was an old custom to hold a 
second celebration of the solemnities of Easter Day. It was also 
called the Dominica in albis, for on this day those baptized on 
Easter Day laid aside their baptismal robes of white. Mrs. Jerome 
Mercier, in Our Mother Church, says: ‘‘ The Sunday after Easter 
is known as ‘ Low Sunday,’ to distinguish it from Easter, the high- 
est of festivals.” 
Rogation Sunday.—This occurs this year on the 6th of May. 
The Rogation days (days of fasting) are Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday prior to Holy Thursday,—May 7, 8, and 9. 
Ascension Day.—This day is called also Holy Thursaay, and 
occurs the fortieth day after Easter. It commemorates the ascension 
of the Messiah into heaven, forty days after his resurrection. Its 
observance dates from 68 A. D., being the first festival day ob- 
served by the church. The date this year is May 10. 
Whit Sunday or Pentecost.—This comes on the fiftieth day after 
Easter, or on the 20th of May in 1888. It commemorates the giv- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, and is called ‘‘ Whit Sanday,” because 
being one of the stated times for baptism in the ancient church, 
those who were baptized were clothed in white garments as a type 
of spiritual purity. The Festival of Pentecost commemorates the 
giving of the law from Sinai, on the fiftieth day of the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt. The coincidence of this feast has caused 
this festival to be regarded as analagous to that of Whit Sunday, 
and often to be called by that name, 
Trinity Sunday.—It commemorates the mystery of the ‘‘ Holy 
Trinity,’’ the ‘‘ Three in One.’’ It was established by Thomas & 
Becket near the close of the twelfth century. The date for 1888 is 
May 27. 
Advent Day.—This commemorates the coming of Christ. The 
four weeks immediately preceding Christmas are collectively styled 
** Advent.’”? The first Sunday of these four weeks is termed 
‘* Advent Sunday,’’ and must always be one of the days between 
Nov. 27 and Dec. 8. This year it falls on the 2d of December, 
With this date the ecclesiastical year is held to commence. 
Christmas Day.—This commemorates the nativity of our Lord, 
and occurs on the 25th of December. 
Epiphany.—This holy day celebrates the manifestation of Christ 
to the Gentiles, particularly to the “‘ wise men of the Kast.’’ It 
comes next, on the 6th of January, 1889. 
Septuagesima Sunday is the third before Lent, and nearly the 
seventieth day before Easter. It comes on February 17, 1880, 
Sexagesima Sunday is the second before Lent, and occurs next, 
Feb. 24, 1889. 
Quingesima Sunday is the next before Lent, and comes next, 
March 3, 1889. 
Ash Wednesday is the first day of Lent,—which is a fast of forty 
days, commemorative of the fast of our Saviour, and is observed by 
many Christian churches. The name Ash Wednesday is derived 
from ashes, symbolic of fasting and self-mortification. It occurs 
March 6, 1889. 
Passion Week.—This is the week before Easter. The name is 
derived from the Latin word passio, signifying suffering. : 
Palm Sunday.—This celebrates the day of Cbrist’s entrance into 


Jerusalem, and is the next Sunday before Easter. It will come 


next, April 14, 1889, It derives its name from the fact that when 
the Saviour made his last entry into Jerusalem, the people “ took 
branches of palm trees, and went forth to meet Him, erying, ‘ Ho- 
’»? ete. The ceremonies of Easter at Rome commence on 


Palm Sunday. 

Good Friday.—This commemorates the day of the crucifixion of 
Christ, and occurs the third day before Easter. It has been ob- 
served by the church from the earliest times with unusual solemnity, 


It will occur next, April 19, 1889. 


| 
Easter Day will come in 1889 on the 21st of April, 


often, toward the accomplishment of some important work. They’ 
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COLORADO, 
State Editor, ¥F. B. GAULT, Puedlo. 
A local thus comments upon the good 
work of Qe Bases Vista schools. Every de- 
Ae ape is in good shape, although the Misses 
leek and Quinn, with their seventy-five pupils 
each, have their hands full. Professor Clifford 
is untiring in his efforts to make ours a first- 
class school, in which he is ably assisted by 
Miss Graham, first assistant, and the above-named 
ladies. It is needless to say he is accomplishing 


JOURNAL OF 
H d this school. Prof 

tt nd that all} dred children atten essor Tom. 

INDIANA. their address- | linson seems to have done a good work as superip. 


The Superintendents’ Meeting at Madison. 

The superintendents’ convention of Southern In- 
diana, Northern Kentucky, and Southeastern [ili- 
nois was in session Friday and Saturday, Feb. 24 
and 25. The meeting was well attended. Dre. J. 
H. Martin, superintendent of Madison schools, was 
chosen chairman. The plan of work was the 
discussion of various subjects of special interest, in 
a free and informal manner. ‘* Written Examin- 
ations,—their Vale and Use,’’ was first consid- 
ered. W. A. Bell, of the Indiana School Journal, 
made extended observations on the different phases 


that result in a manner satisfactory to all lovers of of the question. Tis remarks were followed by 
good schools. a sharp discussion, in which the number of super- 

We learn that E. E. of the intendents for written examinations 
schools, is compelled to resign his principalship was about equally divided. ; 

there and will am better health on his San Louis; ‘‘ The ators Ratan in Relation to Reading 
Park ranch. Circle Work’’ was considered at some length. 
Secretary Annis, of the State Board of Agri-' Here again was developed a great variety of opin- 
enlture, is sending out by mail large quantities of ions in regard to the kind and amount of reading 
tested seeds, in sample packages, grown on the | which teachers are able to do, in addition to their 
Agricultural College farm and garden, to persons daily duties. . ‘ 
in the state who have applied for them. The) Theevening session was enlivened by music from 
Board of Regents of the Agricultural Col-'a local choir. ‘‘ The Culture of Aisthetics in the 
lege have selected a farm in the famous San Louis Pablic Schools’? was the subject of thoughtfal 
Park for agricultural experimentation, the same to paper by Mr. Hubbard, principal of one of the Mad- 
be operated in connection with the college. The ison districts. He gave a great variety of simple 
Agricultural College is determined to lead the van | ways for beautifying the schoolroom and surround- 
in Colorado in experimental and scientific agri- | ings, and explained the good effects of such work 
culture. upon children, teachers, and parents. A number 

There are 140 students attending the State Uni- of superintendents enlarged upon and emphasized 
versity. The president has been authorized to, Mr. Hubbard’s good points. 
hold examinations for admission to the prepara~| On Saturday morning, Mrs. S. E. Taylor read a 
tory department in such parts of the state ashe’ paper upon “The Proper Incentives to Study. 
tnay deem advisable. It is thought the facilities Children should be taught to appreciate the value 
thus afforded for entering the university would | of study for its own sake. Te do this, in primary 
tend to increase the patronage of the institution. | grades the aim should be to make study a pleasure. 

Book-making is not aColorado industry. Occa-' Gradually, from grade to grade, the pupils should 
sionally, however, an author is found among us. | be led to realize that a well-stored mind is of the 
Rev. R. T. Cross, of Denver, is quite acrystallogra- highest importance. In the highest grades, and 
her. His lectures upon crystals are very interesting, in the high school, pupils should not need the in- 
and his cabinet is said to be very complete. He centives of merit marks, ete. 
has recently issued a volume of short sermons to! ‘*The Purpose and Plan of the Recitation ”’ 
children under the title of ‘*Clear as Crystal.” called forth a lively discussion, in which quite a 
Teachers generally will find these discourses upon number took part. The textbook method, the So- 
erystals full of information well adapted to their cratic, and the topical method all came in for con- 
needs. sideration. 

One of the scholarly teachers of the state is} ‘The Advantages of the Cultured Teacher” 
Prof. S. D. Arms, of Longmont College. His was treated so well by Miss Caplinger, of the 
department is Latin and Greek. Students of the Madison High School, as to call for its publica- 
ae languages of that institution have a /ive tion in full in the papers. 
teacher. 

The first annual catalogue of Longmont College; ‘The State Normal School has selected still 
is @ neat pamphlet, and makes a creditable show- another assistant teacher for the spring term, which 
ing for that new institution. The faculty com- | begins the 13th of March, in anticipation of many 
— five members, and the freshman class num- new students. A. J. Reynolds is the man. 

ra five. P abe Earlham College is in a prosperous condition. 

Dr. Sewall is winning the admiration of the stu-| At a recent meeting of the board of trustees a 
dents of the Denver University by bis able lectures ' special chair of geology and botany was estab- 
on chemistry. He has given over sixty lectures in lished, and Joseph Moore, a former president 
the medical department without manuscript. | of the college, was called from North Carolina to 


ing J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kans. 


i NEW YORK. 


The school at Granfield is to be enlarged. . 

The high school of Buffalo, under the direction 
of Professor Emerson, gave a very successful en- 
tertainment recently to an audience of about one 
thousand. The orchestra was composed wholly of 


Igchool talent. The “Signing of the Declaration 


of Independence”? was given in costume. The 
purpose of the entertainment was to pay a debt in- 
curred by the schoul in purchasing a piano. . 
A paper has lately been started in Rochester in 
the interests of D class of the Rochester Free 
Academy, ca!led the Free Academy Echo. D. R. 
Mann is the editor-in-chief, A G. Warren, business 
manager, and Miss Madge Brune, the sub-editor. 
Prof Alexander Falconer bas been engaged as 
principal of the Union Schools at Stillwater. 
Prof. W. H. Poillips, principal of the Oak Street 
School at Plattsburgh, who was taken down with 


the large number in attendance. 


IOWA, 
State Editor, OR10N C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Professor Bartlett of the State Normal School 
writes from Florida that his health is somewhat 
better than when he left home last month. His 
many friends hope to hear of his speedy and 
permanent restoration to health. 

J. C. Gilehrist of Algona, and J. Weruh of Le- 
mars are working the legislature for appropri- 
ations for their private schools, the object being to 
convert them into state normals. 

State Supt. Henry Sabin is making a favorable 
impression on the members of the twenty-second 
General Arsembly. Mr. Sabin has the confidence 
of the schoolmen of the state. 

Principal George Chandler, of Osage, is be- 
coming one of the prominent institute instructors 
of the state. He is engaged for work, this season, 
in Howard, Clinton, Jones, Mitchell, and Winne- 
bago counties, and has been obliged to reject offers 
. work in other counties on account of lack of 

me. 

The State Normal has the largest emtollment 
this winter in the history of the institation. Mr. 
Seerley, the principal, is popular in the community 
and among his students. 

The teachers of Worth and Mitchell counties 
recently held a joint meeting at Carpenter and a 
similar meeting of Worth and Cerro Gordo coun- 
ties was held two week later at Plymouth. A 
good deal of interest is manifested in these meet- 
ings, as is shown from the lively discussions and 


The high school pupils of Osage gave a “‘Dickens 
party ’’ on a recent Saturday evening, and the net 
sage eg $38.90, will be used in purchasing books 
or the library. 


DAKOTA, 


Fire broke out in the Methodist University at 
Mitchell, at three o’clock on the morning of the 
Oth inst., resulting from the spontaneous combus- 
tion of rags in the oil room. All but ten of the 
forty inmates, including faculty, students, and ser- 
vants, escaped unhurt. Prof. Harton Pitcher, of 
Northville, died in two hours from the injuries he 
received. Miss Hattie Taylor, teacher of elo- 
ention, was seriously burt in the spine. Prof. R. 
Taylor is not expected to survive. The building 
was completely destroyed, loss $50,000; insurance 


take the position. At the same time the board 
also christened the new building, ‘‘ Lindley Me- 
morial Hall,’’ in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Lindley, 
of Minneapolis, who gave $10,000 to the college. 


ILLINOIS, 


Central Illinois is wide awake. March 16 and 
17 all the teachers of Central L)linois will meet at 
Galesburg. In April the high school teaebers will 
meet at Princeton, and in the same month the 
schoolmasters’ clab will meet at Peoria. 


KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N.WILKINBSON, Emporia. 

The editor of this department has been ap- 
pointed transportation manager, for Kansas, of 
the National Educational Association. He desires 
to have, at once, the addresses of all who think of 
going from this state, and he hopes to announce 
definite arrangements very soon. He invites care- 
ful consideration of the following reasons for 
going to San Francisco this year: (1) Another op- 
portunity of combining the pleasure and profit of 
such a tour and such a meeting will not soon pre- 
sent itself. (2) Teachers cannot expect a more 
kind and enthusiastic reception than will be theirs 
at San Francisco. (3) There will rarely, if ever 
again, be snch opportunities for visiting so many 
points of interest, both in California and en route. 
(4) The railroad and hotel rates are below what 
we would be likely to secure at any other time. 
(5) The teacher will find that an investment in 
this excursion brings him a fund of knowledge 
which will serve as valuable capital in all bis 
future work. Reasons for going with our state 
excursion: (1) We can make a contract for cars 
going and returning which shall not be over- 
crowded. (2) Wecan get the best and most com- 
fortable ‘‘ tourist sleeping cars’’ free, and can get 
cheaper rates on the Pallmans by uniting. (3) 
Those who take berths in tourist cars can get fur- 
nishings very cheaply by clubbing together. (4) 
We can be sure of a company of congenial spirits 
for our journey, and its reminiscences will give 
pleasure through years to come. (5) We can se- 
cure more recognition for ourselves and our state. 
Kansas had a larger attendance at Chicago last 
year in proportion to the number of her teachers 
than any other state, and we must make an equally 
good showing at San Francisco. The manager of 


$75,000. It will be rebuilt. 


the excursion requests that local papers throughout 


pneumonia, has returned to his duties. . 

The Board of Education of Still water has received 
a very fine collection of geological specimens from 
the State Museum of Natural History. 

Miss Lillie Goode, of Geneseo, has been engaged 
to fill out the unexpired term of Miss Whitenack 
at Mt. Morris, who has resigned on account of ill 
health. 

G. W. Wright, the architect, is drawing plans 
for a $20,000 school to be built at Niagara Falls. 
Miss Myra Clark, who has been teaching school 
in Bergen for three years, has accepted an offer 
from the Batavia School Board to teach ia the 
Union School. 

The following institutes are to be held in this 
state during the months of March and April: 


Date. Place. Conductor. 
Mar. 19 Watkins Professor Sanford. 
Ovid l. H. Stout. 
Flushing S. H. Albro. 
April 2 Marion S. H. Albro. 
Whitney's Pt. 'T. Barnes. 
Babylon S. H. Albro. 
Middletown I. H. Stout. 
“2 Montgomery Professor Sanford. 
=. Haverstraw Professor Sanford. 
*° 23 Stapleton Professor Sanford. 
art, Owego S. H. Albro. 
30 Hammond H. Stout. 
630 Jamaica H. Albro. 
“= White Plains Professor Sanford. 
NEVADA. 


Hon. Charles S, Young, ex-state superintendent 
of public instruction, represented this coast at the 
recent meeting of the Vepartment of Superinten- 
dence at Washington. He is still east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

All the teachers of the state expect to attend 
the coming educational convention in San Frao- 


cisco. 

The State University is to receive $15,000 this 
year from the United States Treasury. This 
money will be expended in developing and main- 
taining an agricultural experiment station of which 
the president has been appointed director, aud 
Professor Miller, botanist and chemist. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Professor James Ricalton, for years the highly 
respected principal of the public school at Maple- 
wood, widely known as the “* country schoolmas- 
ter,’’ and very popular through the publication of 
the stories of his wonderful travels, bas been en 
gaged by Mr. Thomas A. Edison, at very liberal 
terms, to make a tour of the world in search of a 
certain vegetable substance, which, if found, will 
work wouders in the electrical world. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 
eace Institute, at Raleigh, is in a flourishing 
condition. It ean be numbered among the very 
best colleges for young ladies. It was started fifty 
years ago at Llillsboro; twenty years afterward it 
was moved to Charlotte where it remained fif- 
teen years, when it was permanently established at 
Raleigh. During all this time it has been mainly 
under the managemont of the present senior prin- 
cipal, Dr. Burwell. For the past tix or seven 
years the college has matriculated more than 200 
annually. The buildings are commodious, attract- 
ive, comfortable, avd conveniently arranged. The 
grounds are beautifal. The college is thoroughly 
equipped with all the modern school appurtenan- 
ces, and has a full corps of teachers, live and 
modern. Prof. Chas. D. Melver, principal of the 
normal department, is making quite a reputation 
as anormal school man. is principal of the 
Sparta Summer Normal, in which position he last 
year won golden laurels. 

The Winston graded schools are in a very pros- 
perous condition. The first building erected, 
though not one of the most costly, is one of the 
most substantial, convenient and well-arranged 
buildings tobe found anywhere. A Yale student 
said during a visit at Winston last summer, ‘‘ I never 
saw anything better even in Yankee land. ‘The new | 
building for the colored children is completed, and 


furnished with new patent school desks. Six hun- 


tendent of the Winston public schools. He has 
withdrawn from the editorship of that best of 
all educational papers in the South, The School 
Teacher, and Prof. W. A. Blair becomes sole edi. 
tor, publisher and proprietor. He is one of the 
best equipped young teachers in the country. He 
already brings honor to the Old North State. 
onto, 

State Editor, OC. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Henry L. Peck, who was for many years a sno. 
cessful superintendent of schools in the state, has 
** joined the ianumerable caravan ’’ who have left 
the profession of teaching, and is engaged as 
news editor of the Akron Beacon, and has entered 
upon his duties. Mr. Peck's last work in school 
was at Barnesville, where he had charge of the 
public schools for about ten years. He isa pro- 
gressive educator, and the profession cannot well 
afford to lose him. 

Supt. G. W. Welsh, of Lancaster, wasin attend- 
ance at the recent meeting of superintendents at 
Washington, D. C. 

Principal B. D. Berry, who was for many years 
in charge of one of the ward schools at Urbana, 
was recently elected principal of the Madison 
school. of twelve departments, Winona, Minn. 
Mr. Berry speaks hopefully of his new environ- 
ments. 

Supt. B. T. Jones, of Bellaire, recently made « 
tour of inspection through the Alliance schools. 

John E. Monnot, author of the House bill for 
the publication of school books by the state, is 
only twenty three years old, the youngest member 
of the legislature. His bili had but one opposing 
vote. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sapt. Jas. W. Simmons, arsisted by P. A. 
Latta of Allegan and G. A. Osinga of Otsego, 
will conduct a large institute at Plainville, Alle- 
gan County, March 26, 

Prin. Theo. B. Noss, of the California Normal 
School, has arranged for a Normal Institute of 
fourteen weeks, beginning March 26, with many 
attractions, the chief of which is Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, who will teach daily for five weeks. 
It seems hardly possible that Dr. Noss cam guar- 
antee a fourteen weeks’ course of board, tuition, 
fuel, and lights with the best of instraction, and 
all for $56. 

The teachers of Carbondale held their semi- 
monthly institute in the high school on Saturday, 
March 3. Everybody seemed to be in a happy 
mood, and the several exercises were finished with- 
out discussion. There were afew comments made 
on the work in arithmetic and grammar; but even 
these failed to elicit discussion on these subjects, 
Possibly the fact that the teachers were to receive 
their month’s pay after adjournment had some- 
thing to do with their non-combativeness daring 
this meeting. 

The School Board held its regular meeting on 
Monday evening, March 5. During the meeting 
there were several matters considered, the chief of 
these being the erection of the new high school 
building, on the foundation of which work will be 
commenced as soon as the frost leaves the ground. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT, 


— Measles are ragiog to such an extent in Mid- 
dlebury that the schools have been closed two 
weeks, and the committee has just ordered a con- 
tinued vacation of two weeks more. This loss of 
time will be made up at the close of the year. 

— The Brandon High school has jast added 106 
new volumes to its library, bought with the pro- 
ceeds of a course of six lectures delivered during 
the present term. 

— Albert N. Swain, of Bellows Falls, has re- 
signed his position on the commission to investi- 
gate normal school instruction in the state, on 
acconnt of severe and continued iliness in his 
family. 

— One half of the property of the late [Ton. 
Alden E, Judevine, of Hardwick, is bequeathed 
to the executors ia perpetual trust, one half the 
income to be given to the University of Vermont 
for the education of indigent students, the prefer- 
ence to be given to young men from Hardwick 
and Concord ; ane one half to the town of Concord 
for educational purposes. In each case the fund 
is to be forever kuown as the Cornelius Alden 
Jadevine fund, in memory of Mr. Judevine’s only 
and well beloved son. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The Howard Collegiate Institute of West 
Bridgewater, honored the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Howard, the founder, 
Friday afternoon, March 2. The teachers and 
young ladies of the school received their friends in 
the pleasant parlors of the boarding hall, and re- 
freshments were served by the fair hostesses in the 
dining-hall. All who were there thoroughly ev- 
joyed the very pleasant and informal reception and 
came away, wishing good lack to the echool. 

— Mr. Frank A. Morse, master of the Sherwin 
School, Boston, tendered a reception and collation 
to the teachers of his district, lest Tharsday even- 
ing, March 8, at his residence in West Ruxbary. 


EVERY ONE interested in the present discussions concernin 


9 MANUAL TRAINING should read 


Its Aims, Metheds, 
THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL ; | INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. WOOD-WORKING TOOLS 


tailed Courses of Instruction in Shopwork and Drawing. By 
M. WoopWakb, of the Manual Training School, St. Lo 


Prof. C. 
Cloth, 374 pages. Price, $2.00. 


This book is exceedingly practical, ite main object being to sh 
bow a manual training-sch 
aining-schooi should be pues and conducted. It con- | to time been raised against industrial instruction in the schools, 


: the author has presented in this book a phil 
successful in the underlying the claims of h labor on the 
programm 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF THE ABOVE PRICES, 


tains courses of study, programmes of d 


The course of drawing, which has 
St. Louis school, is quite fully given. proved eminently 


and descriptions of class-exercises in 


uis pages. Price, 80 cents. 


RET K. SMITH, Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Besides a skillful refutation of the objections that have from time 


Cc. HEATH « Co 


Cloth, 170 


etc., ete. 


ustrial Sclool Association of Boston, and em 
actual experiments, successfully made by the Association. Cloth. 
102 pages. Price, 50 ceuts. 


Gives a course of simple jeasons in th iversal tools,—the 

21-p— ace. plato, rule, chalkcline, gauge, chisel, 
adop the Balti thio R, R. Trainin 

a place on the school | School, Trinity Parish Industrial School, No Ys Now York Trade School, 


body the results of 


~ Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago- 
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vocal and instrumental music. Miss Rath J. (From March 8 to March 14.) SCHOOL. 


Morse presided at the piano. 

— The twenty-first annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in Boston, in Jacob 
Sleeper hall, Boston University, 12 Somerset St., 
on Friday and Saturday. April 6 and 7, at 9.30. 
The followivg are the subjects for discussion 


Friday. 

9.30.— Teaching Elementary Astronomy”; Frank- 
lin H. Bailey. Boston. 

10 20.--"A Query” ; Jas. W. MacDonald, School, 
Stoneham. 

14.00.—** Elementary Physics Experiments for Ad- 
mission to Harvard College;”’ Edwin H. Hall, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. 

15.00.—* Another Look at the Secondary Schools of 
Gocmany ;” Augustus H. Buck, Boston University, 


ton. 
Saturday. 


9.30.—Business Meeting. 
10.0'.—* The New Education”; Anna C. Brackett, 
New York 
11.00.—‘‘ A Method of Teaching College High 
i 


tory History”; Isaac B. Burgess, Rogers 


School, Newport, R. I. 
CONNECTICUT. 


— Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of Marlboro’, Mass., ad- 
dressed the Middletown teachers on the subject of 
**Teading,’’ March 2. Superintendent Fletcher 
knows how to sift out the essential, and present it 
in a lucid, forcible, and convincing manner. The 
address was highly appreciated. ‘The Middletown 
teachers are enjoying a series of addresses by some 
of New England's leading educators. 

— Principal Barrows of the Brown School, Hart- 
ford, uses the fractional method in interest with 
unequivocal success. He also successfully uses the 
naught or cipher method in disciplining, having 
managed his school of several hundred pupils with- 
out a case of corporal punishment in two years, 
though not restricted in any way from its use, ex- 
cept by his own will. Excellent order is main- 
tained without the necessity of chastising. 

— Principal Graves of the South School, Hartford, 
has a class of ninety candidates for the high school 
this year, to go from the best grammar school 
building in Connecticut. The easy, natural, yet 
quiet dismission of this large school is a strong 
plea for the ideal school building, and a maximam 
of freedom in dismissions. 

— The annual report of Secretary Chas. D. 
Hine shows that during the past year $1,768,371 
was spent for public school pupils in this state, or 
$24,908 less than the amount raised. The average 
cost of educating each pupil was $20.89. There 
were 125,74 pupils in public schools, 15,953 in 
other schools, and 26,834 non-attendants, as either 
younger or older than the compulsory limits of 


» Sand 14 years. Teachers’ salaries, $1,227,412. 


The Connecticut Summer School will be held at 
Niantic, in July, continuing two weeks. 


‘GRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book. except the Bible or the Diction- 
ory is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s Concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHUD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CH GO. BUST 


A Prize of $10 to the teacher finding the larg- 
est number of grammatical errors in onr book 
of testimonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one 
on application.) Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CH/CAGO. 


SALEM NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. 

Copies of the General Catalogue of this school 
from its opening in Sept., 1854, through June, 1887, 
can be obtained for 50 cents each by application to 

MARY N. PLUMER, 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


‘PR 


IMPORTANT! 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
series of prize questions now appearing in LipPin- 
COTT’s MAGAZINE, beginning with the February 
number and to be continued through the June num- 
ber. The publishers offer prizes to all who may wish 
to compete, amounting to $175 incash. Would it 
not be worth your while to enter as a competitor ,— 
especially when you can secure through us books 
for a mere trifle that will answer in full many of the 
questions for you ? 


Quizzism and Key. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, .50 
Queer Questions and Ready Replies, Ci., 75 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 


SEND AT ONCE for one or both books, if you 
haven’t them, and win a prize. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 

Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in success- 

ful operation. tne school property, without the good- 

will of the school, cost more than $16,000, but, in con- 

sequence of the ill health of the president, is now 

for $6,000. For full address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

W. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


— Cardinal Gibbons in Boston. 

— Emperor William of Germany dead. 

— Emperor Frederick ILL. in Berlin. 

— Congress investigating the sugar trust. 

— Gen. Antonio Fiores chosen President of 
Ecuador. 

— New Jersey passes a local option bill over 
the Governor’s veto. 

— A treaty with China preventing the immi- 


The Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy, 
the announcement of which appears in the JouR- 
NAL of this week, has some attractions that no 
other school possesses. The fact that such men 
as Dr. Larkin Dunton, LL.D, Head Master of the 
Boston Normal School ; John Cruikshank, LL.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Jerome Allen, Ph.D., Pre 


gration of Chinese laborers. 

— The Probibitionists have changed the date of , 
their National convention to May 30. 

— Terrible fire in the office of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union resulting in many deaths. 

— Celebration of the silver wedding of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

— Senator[ngalls’ reply to Senator Vest, in which 
President Cleveland’s character is sneered at. 

— The announcement of the death of Louisa M. 
Alcott came only a few hours too late for our last 
issue. 

— Excitement at Ottawa over the proposition 
to admit Newfoundland to the Dominion Confeder- 
ation. ‘ 

—A draw declared in the Sullivan-Mitchell 
fight, which took place near Creil, France. It 
lasted 39 rounds. 

— Unusual storm throughout the Western, 
Middle, and North Atlantic states. Telegraph 
wires down everywhere. 

— Engineers on all the roads terminating at 
East St. Louis refuse to draw Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy freight. 

— Earthquakes continuing through four days 
in the province of Yuunan, China. About 15,000 
people reported killed. 


feesor of Pedagogy in the University of New 
York, give this school their unqualified indorse- 
ment, together with the healthfulness and attract- 
iveness of the finest summer resort on the Atlan- 
tie Coast, would be enough to attract any teacher, 
desiring to attend a Summer School, to Asbury 
Park. But when we learn that the Departments 
of Pedagogy and Psychology are to be conducted 
by E. E. White, LL.D., recognized as the ablest 
teacher of these subjects in the United States, and 
that he is to give all of his time to these depart- 
ments for the entire session of the school, we feel 
confident that the Asbury Park School will be lib- 
erally patronized. 

The faculty is an able one throughout. Prof. 
Austin C. Apgar has Botany and Natural History, 
each for three weeks; Mrs. M. S. Cate Smith has 
the Department of Geography, Miss Jessie Eld- 
redge, of the Monroe College of Oratory, will have 
Elocution and Oratory ; Supt. Wm. E. Barringer, 
Newark, N. J., will again conduct his enthusi- 
astic classes through the mysteries of School Man- 


LIVE PEOPLE 

get on in the world; they look out for the good 
chances; they go in and win. Stinson & Co. | 
Portland, Maine, need live people everywhere to. 
work for them. $1 per hour and upwards easily 
made ; many make more than double that. Either 
sex, all ages. You can do the work and live at | 
home. No special ability required; all can do it. 
Write and see. All will be put before you free; 
then if you conclude not to go to work, all right. 
Capital not required, Stinson & Co. start you. 


(Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 
The date after each indicates when the teacher is 
wanted to begin. In each case our recommendation | 
is requestea by the authorities : j 

and | in West, $1600 
(Fall ’88); Mathematics in Cotiege, $2000 (Fall ’88) ; | 
Natural History, College, $1800 (Fal!) ; Physics, $2200 , 
(Fall); German, Greek, and Latin, College (German | 
lady preferred); in West, Grammar Grade, $700; In- 
termediate Grade, $650 (Fall). 

Commercial Department, College (April or Fall) ; 
Partner in Normal College (svon); Professor o: 
Science and Mathematics, Normal or Fall); | 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, College, South (at 
once or Fall); Three Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar teachers fur Colorado. (Fall) $600 to $750; 
French and German, Western Cvuilege, Lady, (now | 
or Fall); Primary and Kindergarten training teacher ; 
Sherthand, Telegraphy, Typewriting, College (Fall) ; 
Tonie-Sol fa, teacher (Fall) ; Latin and Greek. Col- 
lege. M. E. (Fall); Principal Primary Schvol, West, 


$1000 (Fall). 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888; 


BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, 
RE NCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


agement. 

One of the strong departments will be Music, 
under Prof. Leonard B. Marshall, whose studies 
with Signor Perrini of Milan, and Monsieur Du- 
prez of Paris, especially fit him for sach work. 

Prof. J. 8. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, Conp., 
the teacher of rapid penmanship, will have classes 
of that department. 

The other six departments are equally strong, 
and will be mentioned in later issues. We con- 
gratulate the teachers of the country on this prom- 
ising opportunity to combine recreation with study. 


(Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vacancies soperees by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of schoo) 
boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach- 


' ers, and by superintendents. We have not as yet 


been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 
but can refer teachers to them. 

Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 

1600. High School Prine $1900. Same, 

1600. Another $1000. Superintendency,. $2200. 
other, $1500 Lady High School Principalship, $300 
Sciences, $1500. 

Modern Languages, (Ane 1) College ; Chemistry 
and Physies, College, Fall ; Greek, $2000 ; College 
(Fall); Principal High School, indiana aay. $800 ; 
Supt., Michigan, $1000; German, High School, $1000; 
Modern Languages, High School $850; College Presi 
dent (Minister preferred). (Fall) $1500-$2000; En 

lish Composition. Lady, $1000 (Fall); High Schoo! 
rineipal, N. Y. State, (Fall,) about $1400; Principal 
Ladies’ Seminary, West, $1200; ete., ete. 

Will it not pay you to write for circulars and learn 

what we are doing to help teachers? 
r 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


WANTED, 


For September, 1888, in a family school in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method, with 
Rhetoric and English Literature. The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


$93 Sewing Machine Free ! 


We want one person in every village, town and township, te k 
tm their bomesa line of oar ART SAMPLES; to those who 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very bow Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with theattachments, was sold for $93; it now sells Reader, 
it may seem-to you the mest WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
bat you ean secure one of these machines ABSOLUTKLY FREES, pro- 
vided your application comes in your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show t those who call, aset of our 
elegant and qualed art pl We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than twe months, and then trem | 

‘our own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSULUTELY 

REE of cost. How can we do all thie?—easily enough! We o 
a4 much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even « small place, « 
our art ples have r ined where they could be seen fora month 
ottwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write te 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the Gnest general assortment of worke of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by retura 
mall. Write at once; @ postal card on which to write to us wil cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capitel-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


MAXIMINA. 


By Don ARMANDA PALACIO VALDES, author 
of ** The Marquis of Penalta. 12mo, $1.50. 
This powerful and dramatic work describes life in 

Madrid at the time when the revolutionary fevér was 
rife. The heroine,is a beautiful girl from the prov- 
inces, married to an aristocratic young editor of a 
liberal journal. Her character is drawn with mar- 
velous fidelity. Journalism, politics, and society life 
furnishe the scenes. which are painted with a bril- 
liant touch. The book abounds tn witty and humor- 
ous episodes, which form all the deeper contrast w'th 
with the more serious and tragic portions of the 
story. It is one of the notable novels of the day. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. Second series. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00; half-moroceo, $6.00, 


The publishers take pleasure in anouncing the 
ponties ion of the su piemnontary volume of Mr. Wil- 
iam Cushing’s “Initials and Pseudonyms.” The 
volume has,been prepared with the utmost care to in- 
sure accuracy; and a vast amount of biographical 
and bibliographical information has been ne 
rated. The two volumes contain unquestionably 
the fullest and most accurate compilation of the 
sort extant. They are simply indispensable to all 
libraries and literary workers. 

Also, uniform with the above, First Series. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00; half-morocco, $7.50. 


THE LORD WAS THERE. 


By ANNA 16mo, 75 cents. 

“ Anna Shipton occupies a niche all her own ; for 
while all her chapters could be described as sermon 
they are unique sermons, after the order of those 0 
Frances Ridley Havergal. They are gems; and no 
single reading can reveal their many and varied ex- 
cellencies.”’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Long Exile, $1 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. . . 
Where Love Is, There God Is Also, . ° 
A Russian Proprietor. . « 
The Vacrant, . . . . 7 
What to Do, 
Les Miserables. 65 vols. Illustrated Edition, 
Popular Edition. in one vol, hae 
Tennyson’s Works. ‘‘ Handy Vol.” 8 vols. 
Mrs. Shillaber’s Cook Book, 
Barnham Breaker, . . . . 
Famous American Authors, 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens, . 
Who Saved the Ship? . 
Fairy Legends of the French Provinces, . 


For sale by all booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


I. The Cognitive Powers. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Il. The Motive Powers. 


By JAMES McCOSH, 


Two Volumes, 12mo; each, 


D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 


President of Princeton College. 


81.50. 


ness from the physiological side. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM DE W. HyDE 
model of what a textbook should be.” 


what was to have been ex 


style; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit, and is inspired by a noble purpose. 


simple; the matter is well distributed: it well covers the ground usually taught in such textbooks, 
am cure any teacher would find it a helpful guide in his classes.” ; 


The author has treated the difficult, and at times, obscure topics which belong to the department 
of psychology with characteristic clearness, conciseness, and strong individuality. In the first volume 
he treats of sense perception, illustrating his theme with appropriate cuts, and discussing it with full- 


The second volume treats of the motive powers, as they are called, the Orective, the Appetant, 
the Impulsive Powers; including the Conscience, Emotions, and Will. 
Bowdoin College. —‘* The book is written in a clear and simple 


In these respects it is a 


8. L. CALDWELL, late President of Vassar College. —“ I have read the book with much interest. It is 


ili d long experience of the author. The style is clear and 
ted from the ability an g expe y Ag fh BR, ole 


*,* Applications for examinatton copies and correspondence in regard to terms for tntroduction are 
requested from teachers desiring to select a textbook tn mental sctence. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, : : : : : 


PUBLISHERS, 


743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


TEACHERS?’ 


D. KEBRB, Manager, 16 Aster Place, New Werk City. 


AGENCY. 


PARISH’S 
Primary Number Tablets. 


o@o 


00 


@o @ 

This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 

Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 
are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres, 


For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman's Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable —— teaching form, color, 

x sent by » 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
For Primary Schools. 
packages of 14 Cards, assorted des! Animais, 
» Figures of Children, Flowers, hic. &e. 
mple package of cards with one spoo cotton, 
either Red, Biue. Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents pr mae 
Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


@pringtield, Maes. 
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Some Recent Publications. Agents Avante Music Course echo 


ew Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. | gy BATCHELLOR and CHARMBURy. 
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Tit?e. Author. Publisher. The N 
The Orbis Pictus of Comenius, - C W Bardeen, 
Pietryandfong. - - * D Lothrop Co, Boston, 75 THE COURSE consists of four boo ks in the Tonie 
100 3ol fa Notation. Book I. covers the First and Se. 
Fhe rnd and Other Sermons ind Steps; Boox IT., the Third Step; Book IIL. tie 
Come ye Apart iller Ira Bradley & Co., Boston, 1.00 *, Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 
The Original Mr. Jucows. By Geo. M, Beard, M-D., of N.Y and | MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
whey crt of M gic Temavensis Editors, and 170 Authors, Gives ous Sym 
oe Art Sie Prud‘hon Benj R Tucker, Boston, 3.50) liable Remedies for every {ARopat ic 
1H of su nday Legislation. Lewis D Appleton & Co., N. Y, 1 “Te cannot fail to_be use pr THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi. 
vid Pots od Disappearance. é Hawthorne Pr 50 Buckley, D.D., LL.D.. caluable work for young and | tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif. 
National Veris and Opportunities. Co, Phila.” D.D., Ed. Observer. ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
Practical Physiology. - Cou. 88 & Pub. Soc. Boston, 75] keep it on a prominent shelt in my, library, and find it a true educational basis. 
ane Koss “ kind of Guardian ngel of the! ma The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
National history of U.S. & Koight, NY $1200 $6.00, Agents Wanted. | steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
Restand Unrest. G P Putnam’s Sons, N. ¥., prepared especially for this purpose. 
Bradley We have agents who make} Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hick Bostoy, 
Dulae 12 YO from $20 to $30 a week. You 
The Bedell Lectures. - . Me Cosh ‘55 | may not be able but you can} Reliable Carpenter Organs 
Seven Little Sisters. . ° Lee & Shepard, Boston | tomakeas much make a few ex- FOR 
gue ° Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. ‘50 ithout 
Moulton, Wenborne & Co., 1.00| tra dollars every week | Home, School, 
Heartease and Rue - Lowell Houghton, Miffiln & Co.,Boston. 1.25] giving up your present position. | Church, and 
Herr Paulus. Besant Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 35 Sample circulars, and ev- 
erything needed, free. For pel. 


The Carnenter Oreane 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. yy 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from 820 4 
“ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically Hon. 


full particulars, territory, ete., address 
8S. R. WiIncHELL & Co., 185 sHING CO 
TES. 'VOLAPUK Wabash Avenue, Chieago,| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
{ Headquarters for all pub: (Ageney Dept.) 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
{ lications relating to the International Language. 


Messrs. Buttock & CrEensuAw, No. 528) Handbook of Volapitk, by Chas. E. Sprague. $1.00, an| 46 ” 

. Philadelphi hose advertisement ap- Abridged Grammar of Volapiik, by Prof Kerckhoffs, A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Arch St., Philadelphia, who § the | maapted to the use of English-speaking people by Karl ‘A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
pears every other week on the second page of the | Dornbusch, 20 cents. JAMES G. BLAINE, ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 


TRN j i ineteenth edition | AN EASY METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE UNIVERSAL bract ; vital iasnes fact arranted for 8 years. Special induce. 
JOUBHAL Re LANGUAGE. By K. A. LINDERKFELT. Librarian of one) to ministers and churches. Uatologue free. F. 


. 
which they import and manufacture for sale. In| shan ot ta Coat 
the revision of the present illustrated edition of their TEACHERS! Our New School Aids will assist in conducting THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO,, Norwicu, Cr. Ww outfit FRux. Terms Free. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maiue 


: of their attractive and instractive catalogue of} the Milwaukee Public Library. Cloth, 75c.; paper, AF Od edition ready. 1 vol. Price $2.75. P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Ciemical Physical and Pharmaceutical Apparatus, 50 cts. Any on of Reliable employed. on commfasion 

| retail price, less 10 percent. Send for quotations. Ear a ToRTUNE FOr Book CANVASSERS | APFLICA- You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


* your sehoolx in good quiet order. Each 


} H dop ne 216 re ful oc} *lsior, 
catalogu », alphabetical arrangement has been adopt consnine lange beiutiful chromo merit end eredit FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1,75, JUST OUT| 


ed as far as it would serve the purpose of a ready, mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards de. Large set samples “= é AMANTHA AT SARATOGA” ACENTS 
WANTED. 


pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
; ‘ reference to the articles sought for. In some de-| ers’ school supplies Be. Price lixt and few samnplce free: all, post- 

, © “Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can’t they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 

#4 —J. ALLEN. Critica say of it: “Delicions humor.”— Will Carleton. “ Full of genuine wit."— 


; paid b mail. Post stampa taken. Please send a 
partments the goods have been grouped together} A. J. FOUCII & CO., WARREN, PA. 

0. H. Tifany. “Jubilant humor.”—S. Cor, “ Keenest sarcasm"—Observer, “Exceedingly 

amusing.”—Rore E, Cleveland “ Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness, * Sitterest satire 


for convenience, as, for instance, assay goods, 

t A full Dialogues, Tableaux, 

graduated apparatus, gas burners, ete. School.Club & coated with exhilarating fun.”—Reo../.P. Newman.D PD. Agents Co!ning Money Fast. 
index, with cross references, will permit any arti- FOR BIC TERMS Apply to HUBBARD BROS-:, PHILADA. or BOSTON. 
. cles to be found without loss of time. The appa- 


F ) ratus and utensils are of the most approved forms, THE ATT ENT ION OF THE 


and of the best quality. All articles will be carefully 


To A CEL ARG Yew England, GENERAL PUBLIC, 


hold themselves responsible for breakage after 


goods have been delivered to the carriers, unless IS CALLED TO THE 
. such breakage is clearly resulting from a want of 
I. care on their part. Amounts of $20 and upwards A NNU L MEETIN G 
b they will insure against all breakage for two and A 
1 one-half per cent. on the value of the invoice. ot” tan 3 


Orders to be sent by express for collection on de- 


t WE desire to call attention to the weekly card 
of the Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., in TO BE HELD IN 
the JOURNAL. This firm is doing more for the 
illustrative and graphic work of teaching in the S it J l 17th 18 88 
primary and kindergarten schools of the country, an r ancisco, u y + . 


than has ever been done before in the whole his- P “ 4 P 
tory of clomentary ednention.. We cecdlally wage Many of the teachers will doubtless recall the grand Excursions to Madison in 1884, 


the teachers of the United States to second the Topeka in 1886, and Chicago in 1887, organized by the Hon. T. W. Bicknell and W. E. 


work of this firm, and by the use of suitable ma- 

oe armas by eden tienes Sheldon, Esq., and carried out so successfully by the various Railroads interested, through 
their methods of instruction. Send for the cata- their several officials. 

1 hich is so illustrated 
those who went, and all others intending to take a trip to San Francisco the coming 
material. summer, the undersigned present their compliments, and take pleasure in announcing that 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, they will organize and conduct a 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 


atthe GRAND UNION opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, & 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than a.y other first-class hotel in the city, 
TO 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


San F'rancisco, 


should be carried out. 


Facts Wont KNowinG.—In all diseases of After the plan of the Madison, Topeka, and Chicago Excursions, 


the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used 


must be non-irritating. _ The medical profession 


ders, syring+s, astringents, or any similar applica- 


they Niagara Falls, Chicago, two days in Denver (when opportunity will be given to make trips 
tales ote tek. ee to all points of interest in the mountains and elsewhere in Colorado), and one day in 
of persons who have for years borne all the worry Salt Lake City, arriving at San Francisco July 16th. ’ 


and pain that catarrh can inflict, testify to radical 
etl permanent cures wrought by Ely’s Cream 


For Full snrmeiion regarding coe 4 Trip, Pullman Car Fares, Side Excur- 


as Wife: 7 George, do the American Indians sions, and for aps, Time Lables, & on or address 
lng but ne, did.” Harper's Bazan A. C. Srocki, R. G. Farrpanks. E. P. SHersurve 
ranct owdoin School, Agent Harper Brothers Popul ” 
_ ADVICE To MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 26 Pearl Street, 50 Bromfield St., 50 Bromfield Street, okling Mass 
ing Syrup monk always be mod whee children are Charlestown, Mass. Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass ee 
ou teeth. i 
it patural, then C.F MEsERVR, Brooxinas, Prof. W. A. Rosrnson 
cl ld from pain, and the little cherub awehes St. School, Prin. Central St. Gram. School. Prin. High School 
as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. i 
regulates wels, is . Hirr Prof 
remedy for diarrhea, whether arising Prin, Stata Normal Schoo, Prin. High School 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. Providenee, R. L Northfield, Vt. Bowdoin College, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for March is a number that 
combines features of special value and interest. 
The revelations of Mr. Kennan in regard to Rus- 
sian state prisons for political prisoners are paiv- 
ful in the light of the nineteenth century. Captain 
Moran’s story of the successful execution of Colonel 


Rose’s tunnel at Libby Prison is one of thrilling 
interest. The article is strikingly illustrated. Mr, 
Theodore Roosevelt's second paper on the daily 
life of the ranchmen in the West is very graphic. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes intelligently of the 
Salisbury Cathedral. It is one of the most lovely 
of the Gothie churches in England. Mr. Albert 
Morris Bagby sketches ‘‘Some Pupils of Liszt,”’ 
of whom there are portraits, as well as of Liszt 
himself. John Bigelow contributes an “* out-of- 
the-way biography ’’ of Benjamin Franklin, in his 
home, and as host in France, with charming illus- 
trations. The paper on Bismarck every one will 
read with profit. There are accompanying it two 
full-page portraits of the great German. The 
Lincoln History telis the story of the ‘Call to 
Arms,’’ at the time of the seige of Fort Sumter. 
The fiction is by Cable, Eggleston, and Miss 
Helen Gray Cone. The poetry of the number is 
varied, and generally good. In the editorial de- 
is an article on ‘‘ English as She is 
Taught.’’ In ‘Open -Letters”’ are several deal- 
ing especially with educational questions: ‘* The 
Pablie School Problem,’’ *‘ Mind Training,”’ a 
reply to the articles on ‘‘ The Education of the 
Biind”’ ; a paper ‘‘ To the Deaf,” and other sug- 
gestive letters. New York: The Century Co. 
Price, $4.00; 35 cents a number. 


— The Forum for March opens with a vigorous 
paper on ** Our Political Prospects,’’ by President 
Julius H. Seelye of Amherst College.. Thomas 
Hardy treats of ‘‘ The Profitable Reading of Fic- 
tion.’’ Rev. C, H. Parkhnrst, discusses the ques- 
tion ‘* What Shall the Pablic Schools Teach,’’ and 


defines the daty of the schools to teach pupils the 
following four things: To think, to work, to be- 
have, and to love their country. It is an article 
every educator should read and digest. The 
author doubts whether the reading of the Bible in 
school amounts to very much in the way of char- 
acter culture. Menial Status’’ is 
considered by Rev. D. P. Livermore. Other arti- 
cles of timely interest are furnished. ‘‘ The Ree- 
ord of Piracy,’’ by Henry Holt; “Is our Social 
Life Threatened?” by Bishop S. L. Spalding; 
** Hiodrances to Surplus Reduction,’’ by William 
M. Springer ; ‘‘ Who is Benefited by Protection ?”’ 
by William R. Morrison ; ** Scotland To-day,”’ by 
Jobn Stuart Blackie. ‘* The Ratio of News,’’ by 
Henry K. Elliot, and ‘‘ From Rome to Protestant- 
ism,’’ by Prof. E. J. V. Vaughn. The Forum is 
the great organ of thinking men to-day in Amer- 
ica on vital questions of public interest, and de- 
serves a hearty support. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 
cents a copy. The Forum Company, 97 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


— The Andover Review for March opens with an 
able article upon ‘‘ Does Christianity as Conceived 
by Paul, imply a Universal Preaching of Christ ? 
A Study in Biblical Interpretation,’ by Professor 
Hincks. Following this are ‘* Is Protestant Unity 
Possible ?’’ Rev. J. B. Wasson; ‘‘ Restriction of 
Immigration,’’ Dr. E. W. Bemis; ‘‘ Commercial 
Enterprise and Criminal Law,’’ E. G. Seymour; 
** Frederic W. H. Myers, Poet and Critic,’’ Anna 
L. Dawes ; ‘‘Among the Villages of South Africa,” 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence. Editorial: *‘ Our Relig- 
ious Inheritance from Israel, 11.,’’ *‘ The ‘ Extra 
Christian’ Habit of Mind,’’ ‘‘ Comment on Cur- 
rent Discussion,’ ‘* The Elective System of the 
Colleges and the Ministry,’’ ‘* The New Field for 
European Emigration,’ *‘ The Argument of Com- 
mentators,’’ with the usual Reviews and Intelli- 
gence. ‘This isa rich and very interesting num- 
ber. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $4.00 
per annum. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for March has a table 
of contents consisting of more than twenty selected 
articles from the best foreign periodicals. It fur- 
nishes to the American reader of limited leisure 
for foreign reading, the most desirable variety. 
Among the papers of this number worthy of spe- 
cial mention are that on ‘‘ American Statesman- 
ship,’’ by Guldwin Smith from Nineteenth Century ; 
** The Value of the Individual,’’ by Vernon Lee; 
** Personal Experiences in LBulgaria,’’ by ‘I’. W. 
Legh, M.P.; * Evolution,’’ from Cornhill Muga- 
zine; **Science aud the Bishops,’’ by Professor 
Huxley, and ‘‘Shelley,”’ by tthew Arnold. 
The Foreign Notes and Miscellany are of special 
interest to all persons who would keep posted on 
literary matters abroad. Price, $5.00 a year; 45 
cents acopy. New York: E. R. Pelton. 


— Who are the Anarchists? What is their 
doctrine ? Why would they overthrow society 
and government, and what do they wish to substi- 
tute? These are questions frequently asked by 
thoughtful citizens. An article by Z. L. White, 
in the March number of The American Magazine 
will answer sueh inquiries, and show the depth and 
virulence of the disease of which the Haymarket 
murders were only a symptom. 


—One of the most interesting frontispieces the 
Woman's World has yet had is the portrait of Chris- 
tiana Rossetti,which accompanies the March number. 
It is a reproduction in fac-simile of a crayon drawing 
by her brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A sympa- 
thetic criticism of Miss Rossetti’s poems, by Amy 
Levy, is the occasion of the portrait. Perhaps Ba 

| le of the number is an e 6 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
fo common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulecra- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life, 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
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Geachers’ Agencies. | 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


“ Have you on your Agency list 


date 200 students. Iam anxious to establish a thorough 
prefer furnishing a hall and get 
cally desire a man of character and abilit 
pal Village School, $1300 (since filled 
Teacher of Natural Sciences in Westera Normal School 


Wellesley graduate in first-class girls’ school, $500; etc..etc. THERE AR 
ble teachers. C. W. BARDEEN, School Bulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THREE C ALLS ‘or teachers that have just come in may interest some reader of the JouRNAL. 


a 
the beat woman in the country to teach history aid 


the methods of teaching ? If so, L should like to know her name, age. address, and what salary she expects. 
not want any but the best.” (2) “I have a new and attractive schoo! building, sufficiently commodious to ace 


ly equipped Commercial Department, as there is not a 


strictly first-class business gollege in North Carolina. Iam anxious to supply a long felt need in this direction. I 
ting some good man to run this department on his own responsibility. I emphati- 
: ¥ ” (3) For the best school in a Southern State, a male teacher of Drawing 
and Painting. Salary dependent on qualifications, which show'd be of the best OTHER PLACES of which we 
have given suitable candidates information during the week are City Supt., 82300, Latin aud Englieh, $2000; Princi- 
by us); Partner in Business College. Alabama; Teacher of Mathematics in 

first class Academy (to begin in Sept.), 8300 to 81000, with room yy 


fire; must be Baptist or Presbyterian ; 
—active. energetic man.to build up the department; 
CHANCES ENOUGH for ca pa- 


Illinois: Highland Park, $1000; Tuscola, $1200; 
$900; Metropolis, $1000; Tiliopol 
ville, $500. In Ohio; Barnesville, $1100; Troy, $900; 


Minn., $720; Hays City, Kas., $800; Iola, Kas., $1000; 
Send a postal for our book of testimoni 


Chicago. The following are some of the High School Principalships fil 
(1887-1888 ;) A few Primary and Grammar positions which they have filled will be given later. 

In Michigan: Muskegon. $1100: Eaton Rapids, $800; Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, $850. In 
atseka, $1100; Hinsdale, $600; Lena, $1000; Gilman, 
is $800; Mattoon, $600; Genoa, $850; Delvan $1300; Lynden, $600; Grig 


du Lac, Wis., $650; So. New Berlin, N. Y.. $700; Olympia, Wash. Terr., $720; Gainesv 
als from every part of the United States, (not from teachers who 
have heard of us,) but from teachers who have, every one, secured places thruugh us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State St., Chicago, 


Three or four weeks ago we gave some 
" Specialists’ positions filled by the Teach- 
rative Association, 170 State St., 


ers’ Co-o 
Ned by them during the past year 


aroor, $600; Chagrin Falls, $900. In Ky.: Pa 


$1300; Paducah, $1009; Corydon, $900. In Indiana: Tell City, $1000; Attica, $1000; Butler, $765; Pendie- 
ton, $600 ; Corydon. $900. In Nebraska: Fremont, $1300 ; Minden, $900 ; Neligh, $720; Genoa. $675; Wis- 
ner, $750. In lowa: Lowa Falls, $1100; Waterloo, $750; Marengo, $6%0; Bentonsporte, $600; Gilman, $600; 
Monona, $600; Manchester, $600. In other States, — Marinette, Wis., $1000 ; Lewiston, Idaho, $1300 ; 
Breckenridge, Minn., $709; Darlington, Wis., $1000; Fisher, Minn, ; Kasson, Minn., 


ge ; Elk River, 
Eik Point, Da , $700; Scotland, Dak., $675; Prairie 
ile, Tex., $600. 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the Kast,South, 
West. at a amall cost. solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill respunsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


Room 48, 214 CLARK ST., 
CHICAG®O. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


early stage of development. The tendency to 
humors there is checkod very spocdily by its use. 

Itromoves faintnoss, fatuloncy, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relicves weckness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Ncrvous Prostration, Gcneral 
Debdility, Sleeplessncss, Depression and Incigestion. 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permancntly cured by its uso. 

It will at all times, and under all cireumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, | 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence froely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E, PINKTIAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpicity of the iver, % cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


ELY’S 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 

WwCleanmses the 

NiNasal Passages, 

¢ Ri HEAD Allays Pain and 
inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is sqrece 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Dru ts; by mail, nee red 
40 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St. N. Y. 


CATARRH 


Hermitage,”’ by Frederika McDonald, which is at- 
tractively illustrated. A paper on “ Our Girls” gives 
much good advice on the subject of womau’s work ; 
while one on Emigration ”’ bristies with suggestions 
for money making by gentiewomen. “The Chris 
tian Women of Turkey” is a carefully prepared arti- 
cle, showing the difference in the Greek, Bulgarian, 
American, and Levatine, by Lucy M. J. Gannett. 
Among the poems is a gem called “ The Legend of 
the Blush Roses,” from the pen of Beatrice Crane, the 
talented daughter of Walter Crane. Mr. Wilde’. 
Notes’ merit a careful reading; and the 
**Late Fashions,’’ which are very suggestive, are 
written in an entertaining rather than technical 
manner. Casselland Company, New York. §3.50a 
year. 

— The Homiletic Review for March presents a more 
than the usual variety of topics for the consideration 
its réaders. Among the valuable articles in the of 
Review Section are “Harmful Books,” by J. W. 
Hunt, Ph.D.; “The Poetry of Browning: Its Value 
to Clergymen.” by Prof. J. O.Murray, Dean of Prince- 
ton College: “ The Training for the Pulpit,” by Wm. 
Ormiston, DD, LL.D. Th® Sermonic Section has 
sermons or condensations from Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
George Lansing Tayior, D.D., A. E. Kittredge, D.D., 
Rev. J. Jackson Wray, and other clergymen of note. 
The departments are full of valuable suggestions. 
In their makeup no need of the preacher or Christian 
worker is omitted. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 

—The Pulpit Treasury for March presents on 
every page valuable matter for all preachers, stu- 
dents, and Christian workers. NewYork; E. B. ‘Treat. 
Yearly, $2.50; to clergymen, $2.00. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New Princeton Review for March, terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: A:C. Armstrong and Son. 

Audubon Magazine for March ; terms, 50 centsa 
year. New York: Forest & Stream Pubiishing Co. 

Home Knowledge for March ; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Home Knowledge Association. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for March ; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

The Century for March; terms, $4.00a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The New England Magazine for March ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 36 Bromfield Street. 

The Puzzler for March; terms, $1.20a year. New 
York: N. D. C. Hodges. 

The Academy for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Syracuse. N. Y.: George A. Bacun. 

The Writer for March ; terms, $1.00a year. Bos- 
ton: The Write 


r. 
English Illustrated March ; 
nm si.%6 ayear. New York: & Co, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses. Singers, etc.. resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


SOUTHERN School Agency 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative itions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistauts, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp. 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


{n uces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or ad 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ 


American and 
Square, New York. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
iness in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vaca always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., NY. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.) 


SS) ies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sie ns, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 5. 


an TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
IKIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway aud 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 


Supt. M. A. GruBER, Marion, 8. C., writes: “TI 
take great pleasure in recommending the Pensylva- 
nia Educational Bureau as a prompt and reliable 
agency for the patpeee of securing to well-qualified 
teachers desirable positions.” 

Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU: L. B. Lanpis, Allentown, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 


Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 
ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will find it to their interest to writeto us. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best achools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are all direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and blank. 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Address 
(Mention N. E. Journal.) 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

BOSTON. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools, 
Boonen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec 
trie Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


tness and fidelity to all its patrons 
officers and teachers. Now 16 
THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 3 3 : MANAGER. | 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“T am doing well and am delighted wi e posi- 
tion you secured for me. Accept my thanks.” 
Wilmington, N. C. G. 8. R. 
“Tam very much obliged to you for the interest 


have taken in my call for teachers, and the 
promptness with which you have supplies 


Steubenville, O. 

me both this year . 
Middleboro’, Conn. 
“Wh time of stration expires, 

with I shall not renew my con- 

nection, but the New England Bureau is nes as of 


them.” 
RL. 


rendered 
Many thanks for the assigtance you have ones M 


HE AMERICAN TEACHER is the best ef 


ASS. K NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for ft > of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 
school, 1679 Washing BARTLETT, Principal. 
Stats NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, etc., address 
ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
‘ATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russet, Principal. 
Mass. 


For 


TATE NORMAL SALEM 
S For Ladies x catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


SOHOOL, Mass. 


elass. Subseription price, 91.00 a year. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVII.—No. 11. 


= Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Eprrep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 
Ww. N. HATLMANN,. A. 
: Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 


with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
Price, ‘$1.50. 
Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 


full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


} NOW READY. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Souvenir 


FOR 1888; 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 
beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
= best | of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
cay PRICE 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. 8. BARNES & CU., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


ASBURY PARK 


2 
Three Week RECREATION, 


“Seaside Summer School of Pedagogy, stvv- 


. E. WHITE, LL.D. FOR AUSTIN C. APCAR, 
On and Pedagogy. THREE On Botany and Natural History. 


13 DEPARTMENTS---FIRST-CLASS INSTRUCTION---FROM PRIMARY TO COLLEGE WORK. 


Tuition Lower than any other First-class School. 
UNTON, LE.D., Headmaster of Dr. JEROME ALLEN, Professor of Pedagogy 
OT cma School, in writing to Mr. Kelley, in University of New York, says: * Asbury Park 
says: “Lcongratulate you and your associates ou ts the best place in the United States for a Summer 
the success of the Summer of Pedagoxy School. 
st Park last Summer. all summer schools 
rer they are the better for the profession. r d 
You have ty hearty endorsement of the past and — and most excellent work you have under 
- the future.” “ 
_ (Pres. EDWIN SHEPARD, 77 CourT STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
For particulars address: H. KELLEY, CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


5 
PAYSON,DUNTON, SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 
SELECTIONS MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsigr. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 
These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 


and durability. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON . NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. MACLOTT’S - 
———AGHNCY 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, ANU ¢; G 

LOCK WOOD'S. Dk. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 

BACH BERLITZ'S 60S, LON- M AL of RAPHY. 

DON, CH? ‘Z’S LEtPsic TBLIC. ONS. 

Stock CAMENICAN| 4 COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TEXTBOOK ON 

Mathematical, Physical, Political, 

and Descriptive Geography, 

AND 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CONTAINING MANY THINGS NOT FOUND 

IN AN ORDINARY TEXT-BOOK. 


CARL SCHOENTIOR, 
COMPLETELY INDEXED. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
An Invaluable Aid to Teachers desiring a More 


German Simplified. 
Spanish Simplified. 


following will be found eminently practical ;— 

(1) German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with q ; 

Keys,) LY cts. each; Seboo! Kuition, cloth, without Keys, Thorough Knowledge of the Subject. 

€i-as (2) Spanish Simplifi d 12 numbers (with Keys,)| MAY BE USED AS A TEXT-BOOK OR ADAPTED TO 
0 cts. each ; No.7 now ready; a new number on the ‘won , 

first of every month, Sold by all booksellers. Sent, ANY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

postpaid, on receipt of price, by PROF. A. KNOFLAHGC, It is intended to meet the demands and to make 


140 N Street, New York. 
Co eee ae the study of Geography the most useful and delight- 


Prospectus mailed free. 
ful of all studies. 
The Natural Curiosities, Objects of Interest, and 
the Chapter of History given with the description of 


LANGUA GES. each Country is a very desirable feature. 


American and European authority as the best of 
Natura! methods. 

450 pages, 6x 8%, Cloth sides, Leather back. Sent 
postage paid, for $1.50. 


FRENCH : First book. new ‘edit 75 cts.; old edit, 50 
ets. Second book, 21.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
L. J. KEMP, PuBLIsHEr, 
ADA, OHIO. 


pate, 75 cts ; old edit , 60 ets.; Second book. 81 00. Sold 
y BERLITZ & Co, 23 West 22d St, N 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont atten. Address 
For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ,23 West 23d 
Street, New York. Over 100 illustrati 
e ustrations. ifo’ 
a‘capital book tor ali JOSiah Allen’s Wife's 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Broadway the family. Get “It will lead 
PURLISH NEW YORK, | it into the house CST DOOK—tne author on- 
Auderson’s Histories and His’l Readers; Way. It will let ward into literary immor- 
Leighton’s Mixtory of Rome ; the sunlightin, Price,  tality.”"—Aiss Fronces E. 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; CLOTH, $2.00. Willard. eclipses 


Keetel’s French Course her past laurels. and com- 
Heed’s Word Lessons. Sweet Cicely dines the extreme of hu- 


Reed & Kellogg's Lessons in Euglish. OR. mor and pathos in s man: 
Matchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. JOSIAH ALLEN AS _ her worthy of Dickens.” 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. lL. SMITH, A POLITICIAN. —N.Y. Mercury. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston.' FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 
Socluding two capital new Farces), embracing 
eased Temrerance Reapincs, DiarcGves,—in fact just what you are look- 
Bookseller for No 27, or send price to 


READINGS ? / of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 
No. ENTIMENT, Patuos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
PLAYS ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 


RE now ready. It contains much original matier, 
— Dramatic Sxercues, Diatect, RELIGIOUS AND 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK, & 708 Philadelphia, Pa. 
: u ates and List or Contents t be: 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. | Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full et 


KINDERGARTEN 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


AWING BOOKS 
MODELS, and 
AKTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded = 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teacRing of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simp'e, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 
and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


A Truly Unique Volume, 


GEMS, TALISMANS, & GUARDIANS, 


Their Sentiment and Language. 


THE FACTS, 


Nativity 


AND LORE 


A Beautifal Present for Every Season, for 
@ld and Young, Friends and Levers, 
Parents and Children. 


ALSO INTERESTING AND VALUABLE TO 
JEWELERS AND DESIGNERS IN 
GEMS AND ART WORK. 


With an IlNuminated Frontispiece. 
Ex. Cloth, Gilt Edges, Beveled Boards, Oblong 8vo. 
Price, $5.00. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Place, New Veork. 


\ i A Prize of $100 will be 
aid for the return of the BEST 


NATIVITY in connection with each 
Class of the above named volume 


issued. The present Class being A. 


Circulars with full particulars gratis. 


Music in the Spring, 


There are yet some months of cool weather in which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding con. 
certs and festivals of the season. 


It is quite time to send for 

our complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC ! 
Now let girls and boys begin to practice the swee; 

CANTATAS — VOICES OF NATURE, or FOREST 


JUBILEE BAND or MERRY COMPANY or NEW 
FLORA’S FESTIVAL, each 40 cents, or $3.60 per doz. 


Pupils of the higher schools will like DRESS RR. 
HEARSAL (50 cts., or $4.50 per doz ), NEW FLOWER 
QUEEN (60 cts, or $5.40 per doz.), or, HAYMAKERS 
($1.00, or $9.00 per doz.) 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults are: 
HEROES OF ’76 ($1.00), HERBERT AND ELSA (75 
cts.). JOSEPH’S BON DAGE($1.00), REBECCA (65 cts.), 
RUTH AND BOAZ (65 cts.), WRECK OF TESPERUS 
(35 cts.), FAIR MELUSINA (75 cts.), BATTLE OF HUXS 
(30 cts). Send for lists. 


For Male Quartets and Choruses. 

SANGERFEST ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK 
($1.00), ENERSON’S QUARTETS AND CHORUSES (60 
cts.), EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


EASTER MUSIC 


SERVICES. 


Jn the three following, the music is interspersed 
through and inconnection with the Responsive Read- 
tugs tnstead of being printed all together, after them. 


SAVIOR VICTORIOUS, By 5. HALL. 
EASTER MORNING, by &.E. REXFORD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST, by J.¥. HALL. 


In the following the Carols are printed after the Read- 
ings instead being «wnterspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses, 


HE IS RISEN, 
THE EASTER ANGELS, 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, seit’ 


16 pages in each. Price of_cither of the eight ser- 
vices 5cta. each, or 50cts.a dozen by mail, postpaid, 
@4a hundred by express.not prepaid. Send for our cat- 
atalogue of Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having 
no account with us, will please send cash with order, 
or give reference 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O. 


And 19 East 16th St, New York City. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLLier, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tt 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Littl Felks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s Evazliskh Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 

Sheppard's Cousrtitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Mf Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 
Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


Now Ready. 


McDUFFEY’S + ALTERNATE + SPELLING + BOOK. 


12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 


Note the Many Valuable Features: 


A SERIES oF LANGUAGE Lessons, teaching 
the origin, structure, sound, and meaning of 
words, 


Root Words, and words of every-day use, only 
are employed. 

Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms, and 
dictation. 

Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 

Exercises in word building. 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
words. 

Common errors in spelling, pronuneiation, and 
use of words pointed out. 


Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 


THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and 
such, as simplify an reduce the 
work of the ted 


Single specimen copy sent to any address 
Introduction and Wholesale price, 12 cents. by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. EB. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 


Fossils, 

Casts of 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLO 
ROCHESTER, Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 

Mounted 
Skeletons, 


ANATOMY, Anatomical Models, 


Invertebrates. 
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